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RECUEILLIS 

DANS   LE   NORD   DE    L'ARABIE 

PAR 

M.    CHARLKS  DOUGHTY. 


Au  mois  de  janvier  i884,  M.  (Charles  Doughly,  voyageur  an- 
glais bien  connu  par  Texpioralion  qu'il  a  faite  en  1876  et  1877 
du  nord  de  l'Arabie,  voulut  bien  exprimer  l'intention  de  donner  à 
l'Académie  des  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres  les  carnets  et  les  estam- 
pages contenant  les  résultats  épigraphiques  de  son  voyage,  à  la  con- 
dition que  la  publication  de  ces  pièces  se  ferait  par  l'Académie  le 
plus  promptement  possible. 

La  Commission  des  travaux  littéraires,  à  qui  la  question  fui  sou- 
mise, n  ignorait  pas  que,  en  ce  moment  même,  un  voyageur  honoré 
des  plus  hautes  récompenses  de  la  Société  de  géographie,  M.  Huber, 
accompagné  d'un  épigraphiste  éminent,  M.  Euting,  parcourt  les 
mômes  régions  qu'a  explorées  M.  Dought\.  Elle  l'ignorait  d'autant 
moins  (jue  c'est  sous  les  auspices,  en  partie  même  avec  les  fonds  de 
l'Académie,  que  travaille  M.  Huber,  et  que  ce  courageux  explorateur 
s'est  engagé  à  nous  livrer  tous  les  documents  épigraphiques  de  son 
voyagea  Mais  c'est  une  des  règles  fondamentales  de  l'épigraphie  de 

'  Dans  son  premier  voyage  d'Arabie,  M.  Douglity.  Jl  dessina  en  particulier  un 
exécuté  en  1881-1882  ,  M.  Huber  vit  plu-  certain  nombre  d'inscriptions  du  genre  dit 
sieurs  des  textes  copiés  ou  estampés  par         safaïtique.  Voir./,  nsia*., juillet  1882  ,  p. /n. 
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ne  laisser  échapper  aucun  renseignement.  Quand  il  s'agit  de  missions 
aussi  dangereuses,  la  science  n'est  assurée  d'un  résultat  qu'au  moment 
où  les  documents  originaux  recueillis  par  les  explorateurs  sont  arrivés 
entre  les  mains  des  savants  eiu-opéens.  En  outre,  beaucoup  de  textes 
copiés  par  M.  Doughty  dans  ses  carnets  auront  pu  écliapper  à 
MM.  Huber  et  Euting.  La  Commission  des  travaux  littéraires  n'hésita 
donc  pas  :  elle  accepta  le  don  de  M.  Doughty  et  la  condition  que  le 
généreux  donateur  y  mettait. 

En  conséquence,  la  Conmiission  des  inscriptions  sémitiques  fit 
toutes  ses  diligences  pour  procurer,  par  les  procédés  de  M.  Dujar- 
din,  des  reproductions  adéquates  des  précieux  documents  fournis 
par  M.  Doughty.  (les  documents  sont  de  trois  sortes  : 

1°  Deux  carnets,  formant  un  total  de  cinquante-six  feuillets,  cou- 
verts de  copies  des  textes  himyarites,  safaïliques,  araméens ,  grecs, 
que  rencontrait  journellement  M.  Doughty; 

2°  Une  série  de  vingt-deux  estampages  des  grandes  inscriptions 
nabatéennes  de  Medaïn-Salih  (El-Hidjr  du  Coran),  et  cinq  ou  six 
autres  moins  considérables; 

3°  Une  carte  et  une  série  de  dessins  d'une  exécution  rapide,  mais 
très  exacte,  de  certains  aspects,  et  en  particulier  des  monuments  de 
Medaïn-Salih. 

Quelques  pages  de  M.  Doughty,  (jue  nous  reproduisons  textuelle- 
ment, donneront  l'exposé  de  l'itinéraire  suivi  par  le  hardi  voyageur. 
Nous  avons  ajouté  des  transcriptions  pour  expliquer  ce  que  certaines 
planches  auraient  d'obscur.  Nous  nous  sommes  presque  bornés  là.  Ce 
que  M.  Doughty  nous  demandait,  ce  n'était  pas  une  explication  de 
ses  inscriptions,  mais  une  reproduction  qui  les  mit  sur-le-champ  entre 
les  mains  des  épigraphistes  compétents.  Nous  nous  sommes  donc  in- 
terdit un  travail  de  conmientaire  qui  eût  inévitablement  relardé  la 
publication. 

Les  inscriptions  nabatéennes  de  Medaïn-Salih  se  présentaient  pour- 
tant dan?  des  conditions  particulières.  En  préparant  pour  la  photo- 
graphie ces  estampages,  levés  par  M.  Doughty  au  péril  de  sa  vie,  il 


nous  a  été  impossible  de  nous  inlcrdire  de  lire  ces  beaux  textes,  rem- 
plis de  choses  neuves,  qui,  dans  certaines  parties,  nous  sautaient  en 
quelque  sorte  aux  yeux.  Dans  mon  cours  au  Collège  de  France,  j'ai 
coutume  de  discuter  avec  mes  auditeurs,  dont  quelques-uns  sont  des 
maîtres,  les  textes  épigrapbiqucs  nouveaux,  au  furet  à  mesure  des 
découvertes.  Les  textes  de  Medaïn-Salih  ont  excité  dans  ces  réunions 
philologiques  un  vif  intérêt;  une  foule  d'idées  excellentes  ont  été 
proposées.  Grâce  aux  précieuses  divinations  de  nos  savants  confrères 
MM.  Derenbourg  et  de  Vogué,  à  la  rare  sagacité  de  lecture  de 
M.  Philippe  Berger,  aux  judicieuses  observations  de  MM.  Halévy. 
Clermont-Ganneau,  Piubcns  Duval,  il  est  possible  dès  à  présent  d'ol- 
frir  une  transcription  à  peu  près  complète  et  une  traduction  avec 
quelques  lacunes  de  ces  curieux  textes.  La  volonté  de  M.  Doughty  et 
le  désir  de  livrer  le  plus  tôt  possible  les  inscriptions  découvertes  par 
lui  à  la  discussion  savante  nous  interdisaient  pour  le  moment  de  plus 
longues  dissertations. 

Par  la  même  raison,  nous  n'insisterons  pas  sur  les  conséquences 
historiques  et  phdologiques  auxquelles  conduisent  les  textes  que 
nous  devons  à  M.  Doughty.  Les  savants  voués  aux  études  sémitiques 
découvriront  sans  peine  l'importance  des  données  nouvelles  qui  vont 
entrer  dans  la  science.  Deux  influences  se  partageaient  le  nord  de 
l'Arabie,  vers  l'époque  de  notre  ère,  l'influence  iéménite,  venant  du 
Sud;  l'influence  du  royaume  nabatéen,  venant  de  Pétra  et  de  Bosra. 
Ces  influences  paraissent  s'être  rarement  exercées  à  la  fois  sur  une 
même  localité.  Ainsi  Teima  et  Medaïn-Salih  étaient  des  centres  na- 
baléens;  El-Alah,  au  contraire,  près  de  Medaïn-Salih,  était  un  centre 
iéménite.  Teima  présente  des  inscriptions  araméennes  fort  an- 
ciennes'. La  série  des  textes  nabatéens  de  Medaïn-Salih  est  tout  en- 
tière du  i"  siècle  de  notre  ère.  L'extension  du  royaume  nabatéen 
jusqu'à  ces  régions  éloignées  est  un  fait  d'autant  plus  remarquable 
que  Medaïn-Salih  n'a  jamais  pu  être  une  ville  considérable.  Les  tom- 

'  Carnets,  fol.  5i-53. 


beaux  et  quelques  cippes  religieux,  voilà  tout  ce  qu'on  y  trouve.  Il 
est  probable  que  les  riches  populations  qui  se  sont  fait  construire  ces 
beaux  mausolées  vivaient  principalement  sous  la  tente.  L'analogie 
des  monuments  de  Medaïn-Salib  avec  ceux  de  Pétra  frappe  tout 
d'abord.  On  remarquera  aussi  la  ressemblance  des  mausolées  dessi- 
nés par  M.  Doughty  avec  les  tombeaux  de  la  vallée  de  Cédron  et  les 
autres  monuments  funèbres  taillés  dans  le  roc,  aux  environs  de  Jéru- 
salem. On  peut  dire  que,  si  l'âge  de  ces  derniers  monuments  pouvait 
encore  être  douteux,  il  ne  l'est  plus.  Voici,  en  effet,  des  monuments 
qui  sont  évidemment  leurs  contemporains,  et  qui  portent  des  inscrip- 
tions les  échelonnant  avec  certitude  du  temps  d'Auguste  au  temps  de 
Titus.  Plusieurs  des  monuments  de  Med.iïn-Salih  portent  même  les 
noms  des  sculpteurs  de  pierre  qui  les  ont  taillés. 

Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  curieux,  c'est  que  Mahomet  vit  stirement  ces  in- 
scriptions, que,  de  son  temps,  on  ne  savait  plus  lire;  l'intelligence  la 
plus  superficielle  du  contenu  lui  eût  appris  que  les  grands  caveaux 
au-dessus  de  l'entrée  desquels  se  voient  ces  écritures  sont  des  monu- 
ments funéraires.  Or,  à  cinq  ou  six  endroits  du  Coran  \  ces  caveaux 
sont  considérés  comme  des  maisons  de  géants,  comme  les  refuges  de 
cette  antique  race  de  Thamoud,  punie  par  Dieu  pour  ses  crimes-. 
Déjà,  certaines  objections  avaient  été  tirées,  par  les  écrivains  arabes 
eux-mêmes,  du  peu  d'élévation  de  quelques-uns  de  ces  caveaux,  qui 
en  eût  fait  des  maisons  fort  incommodes  pour  des  géants  ^.  Comme 
je  lisais  à  M.  Doughty  le  contenu  essentiellement  fiméraire  de  ces 
textes,  il  ne  put  s'empêcher  de  faire  la  réflexion  que  ce  serait  là  pour 
les  musulmans  une  grave  déconvenue.  Pendant  qu'il  estampait  avec 
des  peines  infinies  ces  textes,  placés  à  de  grandes  hauteurs  au-dessus 
de  la  porte  des  caveaux,  les  gens  lui  demandaient,  non  sans  quelque 

'   Coran,  soura(es  xi,  xv,  xxvi,  lxxxix.  '   Les  ornements  en  l'orme  de  créneaux 

Voir   Caussiii   de    Perceval,    Histoire   des  à  éclielons  (jui  décorent  le  liaul  des  mau- 

Aruhes  avant  V islamisme ,  I,  p.  ik  et  sui-  solées  auront  donné  l'idée  de  maisons  t'or- 

\antes;  Hiinaud,  Géographie  d' A  bout fcda,  lifiées. 
II,  p.  118.                     '  '  Caussin  de  Perceval,  p.  2b. 
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inquiétude:  «  Y  a-t-il  dans  ton  pays  des  hommes  capables  délire  cette 
écriture?»  M.  Doughty  me  dit  que  l'idée  de  tombeaux,  qui  mettrait 
le  Coran  en  flagrant  délit  d'erreur  archéologicpe,  les  troublait  l'on, 
et  que  les  inscriptions  subiront  peut-être  un  jour  la  peine  du  démenti 
qu'elles  infligent  au  livre  révélé.  Je  ne  le  crois  pas;  l'apologie  à 
outrance  des  textes  sacrés  ne  reste  jamais  à  court  de  réponse.  Une 
réflexion,  en  tout  cas,  qu'il  est  diflicile  de  ne  pas  faire,  c'est  le  peu 
de  recul  que  présente  le  lointain  préhistorique  des  Arabes.  Ces  récils 
sur  les  demeures  inexpugnables  des  Tharaoudiles  étaient  rapportés, 
du  temps  de  Mahomet,  à  une  fabuleuse  antiquité.  Or  ces  prétendues 
maisons  taillées  dans  le  roc  n'avalent  guère  plus  de  cinq  cents  ans 
quand  Mahomet  les  vit,  et,  si  ses  contemporains  avaient  eu  quelcrue 
peu  d  instinct  paléographique,  ils  auraient  pu  lire  quelques  mots  des 
inscriptions  qu'ils  ava.ont  devant  les  yeux. 

Les  personnes  versées  dans  les  langues  sémitiques  remarqueront  le 
grand  nombre  de  mots  arabes  contenus  dans  ces  textes  syriaques. 
Ici,  comme  à  Paimyre,  les  noms  propres  sont  presque  tous  arabes, 
tandis  que  la  langue  est  araméenne.  Les  inscriptions  grecques  du 
Hauran  et  les  inscriptions  sinaïtiques,  tout  à  fait  sœurs  des  nôtres, 
avaient  déjà  révélé  le  même  fait.  Enfin,  les  inscriptions  safaïtiques, 
jusqu'ici  isolées,  se  trouvent  maintenant  n'être  plus  que  la  pointe 
avancée  d'un  genre  d'écriture  embrassant  tout  le  nord  de  l'Arabie. 
Quatre  ou  cinq  groupes  de  faits,  qui  se  rattachaient  mal  les  uns  aux 
autres,  se  trouvent  ainsi  réunis  et  expliqués  par  la  découverte  de 
M.  Doughty.  La  paléographie  sémitique  en  tirera  les  plus  grandes 
lumières.  Nos  vingt-deux  textes  nabatcens,  en  effet,  s'étagent,  avec  des 
dates  précises,  dans  un  espace  d'environ  quatre-vingts  ans.  On  peut 
donc  suivre  la  marche  de  l'écriture  araméenne  pendant  près  d'un 
siècle,  et  la  voir,  presque  d'année  en  année,  prendre  un  caractère  de 
plus  en  plus  cursif.  L'écriture  de  nos  monuments  est  comme  le  point 
central  d'où  l'on  découvre  le  mieux  l'affinité  du  vieil  araméen,  du 
caractère  carré  des  Juifs,  du  palmyrénien,  du  sinaïtique,  de  l'estran- 
ghélo,  du  coufique,  du  neskhi. 


— wf  6  )mh— 

L'histoire  de  l'écriture  dans  l'ancienne  Arabie  se  trouve  de  la  sorte 
éclairée  en  presque  toutes  ses  parties.  C'est  là  un  progrès  considé- 
rable, si  l'on  songe  que,  il  y  a  soixante-quinze  ans,  l'illustre  Silvcstre 
de  Sacy  consacrait  un  de  ses  plus  savants  mémoires  à  prouver  qu'on 
n'écrivait  pas  en  Arabie  avant  Mahomet. 

Ernest  Renan. 
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NOTE    DE   M.    DOUGHTY 

SUR    SON    VOYAGE. 


In  the  spring  of  the  year  i  SyS ,  I  came  upvvard  with  Beduins  fioni  Sinai 
to  Mqan  upon  the  Haj  road  in  Edom,  and  went  ou  to  visit  the  chainbered 
rocks  of  Petra,  where  the  villagers  of  Elgy,  in  VVady  Mousa,  soeing  one 
arrive,  as  it  were  an  liajjy  from  the  southward,  asked  me  if  I  liad  not  already 
visited  Medain  Salili  upon  the  derb  el-Haj  and  where,  they  said,  lie  7  cities 
hewn  in  as  many  mountains,  and  the  monuments  there  hke  thèse  before 
our  eyes,  as  they  might  be  the  work  of  one  craftsmaster.  Such  aiso  said 
the  secretary  of  the  small  road  garrison  at  Maan,  who,  a  weii-iettered 
man,  spoke  to  me  further  of  inscriptions  sculptured  in  soine  strange  cha- 
racters,  which,  he  said,  to  be  commonly  upon  those  Medain  Sahh  frontis- 
pieces,  and  the  ejjigies  of  a  bird  with  his  wings  dispiayed.  In  former  years 
he  had  very  often  passed  the  place,  riding  with  the  guard  in  every  pil- 
grimage  to  the  ilwamcyn.  Such  birds  are  not  seen  sculptured  upon  the  Petra 
fronlispieces  or  most  rarely;  nor  in  ail  the  Wady  Mousa  monuments  had 
I  found  more  than  one  inscription,  and  that  is  very  large  and  several  iines, 
of  some  well  sculptured  semitic  characters  upon  a  simple  frontispiece  in  ihe 
western  valley  side  with  3  pilasters,  which,  with  their  parietes,  are  broken 
tbrough  below. 

Medain  Salih  is  ten  journeys  on  the  road  from  Maan;  as  those  inscrip- 
tions might  import  much  to  our  biblical  studies,  ail  my  mind  was  presently 
to  go  thither,  but  the  kaimakam  àf  Maan  thwarted  me,  forhidding  those 
set  undcr  his  orders  and  ail  persons  in  the  faith  of  the  Dowla  to  accompany 
or  further  me  in  any  manner;  the  longer  way,  he  said,  was  of  too  much  dan- 
ger for  me  in  the  vvild  Beduin  counlry,  I  might  be  eut  off,  and  being  a 
Frank,  he  might  be  called  another  day  to  give  an  account  therefore  to  the 
rulers  at  Damascus.  Thus,  my  endeavour  frustrated,  I  rode  further  through 


the  steppes  ol'  Jebel  Sherrah,  which  is  tlie  biblical  Seir  or  Edom,  uplands 
full  of  riiined  sites  and,  such  as  I  afterwards  saw  in  the  highlands  of  Moab, 
wliich  are  of  hamiels  and  villages.  Their  antique  building  is,  aftcr  the 
expeditc  and  incnrious  semitic  rudeness,  of  the  wild  stones  laid  without 
mortar.  Only  in  a  few  sites  of  towns  Uthera,  Maan  ruins,  Jardanieh  is  seen 
any  (perhajis  Roman)  curiosity  of  squared  building  slones  and  arches.  It 
niay  bc  said  thaï  the  ancients  of  tliese  countiies  wcre  connnonly  stone- 
builders,  whereas  their  Mohammedan  succcssors,  in  ail  things,  certainly  of 
less  civil  diligence  and  ahility,  are  commonly  clay-builders.  Only  al  El-Ally 
and  Khaybar,  which  are  reckoned  to  the  Hejaz,  bave  I  seen  the  Mohamme- 
dan Arabian  villages  to  be  yet  of  stone-builders.  The  high  platform  couutry 
of  Jebel  Sherrah  bas  a  gênerai  altitude  of  Aooo  fcet.  The  face  of  a  vast 
désert  about  M.ian  is  Hint  gravel  upon  liniestone,  and  which,  scoured  by 
the  secular  winds  and  rains,  appoars  much  as  an  endless  sea  beach  of  peb- 
bles.  The  surface  pebble-stones  lie  blackened  in  the  weather  and  polished 
by  the  sand-bearing  wind.  The  name  of  tliat  singular  land-breath  of  stones, 
nearly  5o  miles  wide  and  long,  is  Àrd  e  Suwdn  «The  Flint-Land  »,  which 
may  seem  lo  rcspond  to  Arabia  Petraea  of  the  Alexandrine  geographers. 
Since  this  flint  country  is  the  highest  soil  in  a  great  circuit  about,  \ve  hâve 
hère  a  problem  in  Geoiogy  of  no  easy  solution.  In  this  gravel ,  which  is 
somelimes  as  much  as  20  feet  derp,  I  bave  found  flint  instruments  (at 
Maan)  which  are  large  and  diversely  well  shaped,  and  perfectly  resemble 
the  best  of  those  so  commonly  known  froni  St.  Acheul,  in  France,  and 
Hoxne,  in  England,  and  other  places. 

Ridingby  the  pilgn'm  road  norlhward  from  Maan,  I  found  first  Jardanieh, 
lava-built  ruins  of  a  four-square  forlified  place,  not  large;  and  thaï  the  soil 
is  thin  thereabout  and  not  arable  which  might  bave  been,  I  could  think,  of 
some  wayside  praesidium.  Ncxt  Bonncih ,  ruins  a  little  above  to  the  westward 
are  said  by  the  Arabs  to  be  considérable.  Beyond  the  Wady  el-Hassy,  which 
séparâtes  Edom  and  Moab,  I  fonnd  al  Datras  (or  Dhat  Ras)  some  temple  or 
palatial  ruins,  well  worthy  lo  be  visited  at  more  leisure,  of  white  crystalline 
limestone  or  marbie.  From  Kerak  I  rode  to  niany  ruined  sites  about,  as 
ihose  in  the  mountain  of  Edom.  In  none  of  them  might  I  ever  perceive  an 
inscription;  I  may  not  say  that  there  are  none,  since  the  eyes  and  strength 
of  my  unlettered  companions,  commonly  Beduins,  could  not  help  me, 
and  mine  botb  faiied  me.  The  principal  sites  which  I  saw,  as  of  small  rui- 


netl  towiis  are  named  Mcdaibia  and  Mchai  and  Ensheynish  and  Nikkel  nigli 
thom,  whicli  I  saw  not,  are  said  hy  tlic  Arahs  to  be  yet  more  considérable. 
Arrived  from  tbis  wandering  in  tbe  beyond-.Iordan  lands  al  Dainascus.  I 
sougbl  by  vvbat  means  1  miglit  fulfil  ibalwliich  was  delermined  in  my  mind 
of  the  inscriptions  at  Medain  Salih.  This  year  passed  over  me  in  ledioiis 
endeavours  al  Damascus,  and  tbe  next(i876)  till  tbe  autumn;  I  found  no 
way  opon  to  Aral)ia.  Al  ibis  fruitless  li'ngtb  certain  Miissleman  frionds  said 
to  me  :  «What  is  ibis  tbat  tbou  wouldst  go  lo  Medain  Salib?  Go  not  thi- 
iber;  but  and  tbou  must  needs  go,  tbere  is  for  tbee  an  only  way,  wbicb  is 
witi)  llieHaj,  now  abont  departing.  Itisbard,  aye  ;  but  for  this  be  not  afraid, 
ibat  tbou  art  a  Nasarany,  tbou  goest  not  lo  Médina  or  Mecca  but  to  Me- 
dain Salib,  who  can  forbid  tbee?  Go  boldly,  ihe  Pasha  bimsclf  bas  no 
povver  to  forbid  anv  nian  the  Caravan's  company.  »  Tbis  counsel  of  tbcirs  I 
lliougbt  weli  enougb  in  a  nearly  despcrate  case;  but  tbe  last  of  tbe  hajjaj  of 
tbis  year  were  aiready  out  of  tbe  town  ,  and  the  most  were  gone  down  now 
since  five  days  to  the  encampmenl  at  Mazzcrib,  two  journeys  soutbward  in 
ibe  desorl ,  wbicb  is  tbe  yearly  assembh'ng  place  of  tbe  great  pilgrimage  cara- 
van.  Tbe  worst  was  tbat  m  y  Consul  iiad  refused  in  any  manner  wbalsoc- 
ver  witbiii  bis  oifice  or  out  of  bis  office  to  rccomraend  niy  safely  in  tbis 
journey  to  the  care  of  tbe  great  Haj  ofTicers.  That  functionary  by  tbis  Tur- 
kisb  pulting  o£f,  as  be  said,  of  ail  responsibility,  tlius  ignobly  projected  me 
to  a  bundred  cruel  dealbs  in  tbe  wild  Arabian  land  :  for  wbicb  original 
lack  of  comraendations  I  came  near  many  times  afterward  in  my  long 
journeys,  to  be  l'ouUy  murdered,  and  sullered  of  tbe  base  Mobammedan 
insolence  blows  bard  to  be  borne  by  any  libéral  mind.  I  must  now,  taking 
my  life  only  in  my  right  hand  go,  not  as  I  would  openly,  but  steal  down  as 
a  tbief  sccrelly,  in  tbe  armyof  turbaned  piigrims,  to  Medain  Salib.  I  found 
bastily  a  Persian  mukowuam,  or  camol  fuinisber  to  tbe  Pcrsian  company 
in  the  bajjaj ,  wbo  yet  lingered  for  bis  aflàirs  in  tbe  city  and  would  sot  out  at 
aflernoon  to  ride  with  a  forced  maroh  to  Muzzerib ,  and  agreed  witb  bim 
for  a  camel  to  Medain  Salib.  Tben  clothing  myself  as  a  Syrian  townsman 
of  tbe  middle  sort  of  fortune,  and  taking  a  little  monev  and  a  sack  of  ca- 
ravan  biscuit,  I  was  ready  in  an  bour;  we  arrived  tbe  ne.xt  evening  at  Muz- 
zerib camp.  Tbe  pilgrimage  were  yet  to  repose  one  day  and  tbe  morrow 
after,  tbe  camp  levied,  at  tbe  signed  gunshotall  was  loaded  and  tbe  hajjaj, 
mounted  iipon  their  caœeis  and  in  btters,  set  forward  upon  the  great  yearly 


pilgrimage  of  four  months  :  it  is  forty  marches,  many  ofthem  are  very  long 
ones,  from  hence  to  Mecea. 

Since  thirty  years  the  pilgrimage  caravan,  they  say,  is  much  diminished. 
Tlie  religious  zeal  is  perhaps,  in  the  last  décades,  more  of  humaii  reason , 
the  people  also  are  impoverished  hy  a  criminal  government-,  besides  ihe 
sea-way  is  open,  which  hovvbeit  they  think  less  meritorious  is  of  fewer  easy 
days  and  not  of  this  cost,  and  their  pilgrim  women  now  take  nearly  ahvays, 
shipping  to  Mecca.  The  Haj  was  this  year,  afler  their  common   opinion, 
6,000  persons,  with    10,000  cattle;  the  most  hurden  camels,  then  litter 
muies,  the  soldiers  hackneys  and  dromedaries  and  asses  :  the  ass  patient  of 
thirst  and  of  hard  fare  is  only  less  than  the  camel,  a  beast  of  the  désert. 
Above  a  half  of  the  great  company  are  men  of  the  Haj  service,  the  more 
part  poor  servants,  marching  painfuUy  on  foot  year  after  year  thus  to  the 
sacred  ciliés.  By  thèse,  inured  to  the  old  discipUne  of  theroad.is  maintained 
that  good  order  of  the  pilgrim  army,  bolh  marching  and  encamped  in  the 
field.  Tlic  length  of  the  column  with  four  camels  abreast  was  nearly  two 
miles.  I  thought  as  we  rode,  that  the  caravan  of  Moses  (which  might  be  no 
widcr  in  the  most  strait  labyrinth  of  Sinai  valleys)  their  women  and  chiidren 
reckoned  with  their  riding  cattle,  and  the  droves,  should  be  longer  than  a 
hundred  leagues,  if  there  were  anything  of  trust  in  the  semitic  numbers. 
The  Haj  escort  is  above  200  irregular  soldicry,  Syrian  troopers  with  two 
field  pièces  and  Ageyl  or  armed  dromedaryriders,  which  are  certain  Arabian 
mercenaries  of  Nejd  and  commonly  kasini  men  serving  the  border  Ottoman 
Governments  at Bagdad,  Médina,  and  Damascus.  The  Emir  el-Haj  is  some 
new  officer  sent  yearly  from  Stamboul;  he  formally  accompanies  the  pilgri- 
mage ,  but  a  Syrian  Pasha ,  who  is  appointed  for  a  term  of  years ,  is  conductor 
of  the  caravan ,  and  namely  through  the  great  déserts  of  the  Beduw ,  of  doubtful 
faith,  to  the  holy  places.   It  is  ten  journeys  of  the  Haj    through  Ammon, 
Moab,  and  Edom,  limestone  uplands  always  ascending,  to  Maan.  Early  the 
second   day   beyond   Maan  we  go  down   hy  tlie   deep   passage  El-Akaba, 
e  Shemmîa,  in  the  sandstones  oîEl-Ilisma,  to  the  sands  of  Arabia.  The  Haj 
mardi  henceforward  almost,  as  they  say,  day  and  night,    for  the  scarcity 
of  water;  and    Tehuk  passed    (whose  ancient  name  the   country  Beduins 
report,  was  Yarmàk,  —  it  is  an  antique  site,  which  is  witnessed  by  certain 
walling  of  colossal  blocks  about  an  ancient  spring)  we  come  next  to  water  at 
the  Kellqt  el-AkMar.  A  little  above  I  first  found  an  inscription  (pi.  I,  fol.  a) 
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in  Arabia.  The  Haj  road  Kcllas  arewater-stations  of  weils,  and  more  seldom 
springs,  in  ihe  désert  fortified  with  a  tower  built  in  former  limes  at  distances 
of  two  or  tliree  marches  aller  ihe  opporlunity  of  water;  some  arc  ahandoned 
andruined;  those  thaï  serve  in  thèse  days  are  kept  by  garrisons  of  5  or 
6  men  now  mostly  Moors  adventurers.  In  the  Ijuiiding-stones  of  ihis  Kella 
l  found  rude  scored  inscriptions  and  in  our  nexl  march  some  other  more  in 
ihe  PI  ady  e  Sâny  (pi.  I  and  II ,  fol.  h,  c,  d). 

The  2o"'morrovv  of  our  marches  we  descended  by  the  passage  Mûbrak  e 
Nâka,  a  place  of  cm'sing  (so  called  by  the  devout  pilgrims  after  their  doc- 
tors'  mythology  as  where  the  miraculous  shc-camel  fell  down  wounded  to 
death,  but  by  the  country  Beduins,  ignorant  of  ihcse  forged  vanitics  el-Me- 
zljam)  lo  the  valley  plain  o{  Mcdain  Salih,  a  name  \\liich  is  of  the  same 
Mohammedan  mythology,  but  the  site  is  only  named  by  llie  country  Beduins 
Et-Hcjr{El-Hijr  of  the  Koran,  Ëypa  in  Ptoi.,  Hcjra  of  Plin.).  El-Hcjr  is  this 
desolate  wide  botlom  of  loamy  sand  (which  watered  is  more  fertile  soil  than 
the  most  of  their  oases)  with  knots  upon  infinité  little  blown  sand-hillocks  of 
c'  rimth,  most  common  of  the  désert  pasture  bushes.  This  Hejr  ground, 
3  hours  wide,  in  the  niidsl  is  seen  encompasscd  with  high  fantastic  préci- 
pices as  il  were  towers  and  towns  of  thaï  sandslone  rock  whereover  we  hâve 
now  painfully  marched  since  Akaba,  but  in  none  of  thèse  are  ihe  ciliés  of 
Salih!  Next,  the  spires  and  pinnacles  are  seen  2  hours  before  us  from  the 
Mezhamof  the  wasting  sandslone  mountain  Elhlib  and  landmark  ofMedain 
Salih  (pi.  XXXII,  fig.  i).  And  in  Elhlib  my  companions  told  me  I  should  see 
to-day  the  subveited  dwellings  of  Thamoud ,  the  beui  aye,  standing  as  il  were 
upside  down.  Such  islhe  wilful  blindness  of  their  ignorant  fanlasies.  Yet  the 
hewn  bouses  of  Thamoud  are  not  at  ail  in  Elhlib,  but  in  the  next  rocks  of 
the  plain.  Westwards,  high  above  the  border  clilTs  of  the  plain,  appears  an 
immane  platform mountain,  the  black  lerrace  height  is  a  vaslity,  I  havelaler 
found,  of  dcep  flooded  lavas;  thereupon  some  black  hills  visible  are  cinder 
cônes  of  spent  volcanoes.  That  is  the  great  Harrat  el  Aueyrid  {o(iy^.j^)  which 
seen  first  a  little  under  Tebuk  Irends  with  the  Haj  road  for  a  hundred  miles 
lo  some  leagues  below  el-Ally  (Map,  pi.  XXIX).  In  Damascus  aiready,  I  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  surveyor  of  this  and  the  next  Kelias;  and  as 
ihe  Nomads  of  the  country,  lo  whoni  I  had  preferred  hère  lo  trust  my  life, 
were  encamped  5o  miles  distant  towards  Teyma ,  I  went  lo  lodge  in  the  tower 
at  Medain  Salih.  The  same  night  the  Haj  departed,  and  I  remained  with 

2. 
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tlip  Moorish  garrison  at  E!-Hpjr.  Tliis  roiintry  of  the  valloy-plain  is  recko- 
ned  one  of  ihe  most  infestod  by  the  Bednin  Ghrazzns.  We  livecl  from  day  to 
day  in  continuai  alarnis  and  were  any  descried,  by  the  guard,  in  tho  plain 
or  strange  footprints  roported  by  the  herdsmen ,  the  Kella  iron  door  was 
shut,  and  in  the  soHtary  tower  we  lived  as  upon  shipboard  in  the  immense 
désert.  For  tne  within  was  a  more  dangerous  living;  some  of  the  garrison 
of  Moors  adventurers  making  tiioir  (hiily  pétition  lo  ihesurveyor,  to  permit 
to  them,  ihey  said,  a  good  work,  which  wcre  also  of  the  reHgion  and  well 
pleasing,  to  Uliah,  to  take  away  the  Nasarany's  iife  and  profitable  to  them 
since  they  should  dividemy  spoils  andseeing  my  own  Kvnsal  (a  name  which 
they  ail  fear)  as  he  told  them,  had  cxpressly  forsaken  the  caro  of  my  Iife  in 
Damascus,  of  no  after-danger  lo  themseives  of  any  inquisition  to  l)e  made 
for  my  blood. 

When  first  I  could  conie  abroad  I  saw  the  next  monuments  of  Me- 
dain  Salih  (fig.  3)  and  frontispieces  in  sight  of  the  Kasr  el-Bint  rocks 
(fig.  /|),  to  be  altogether  like  to  ihose  of  Potra,  which  I  had  visiled  in  the 
former  year.  I  saw  the  site  ofthe  old  caravau  city  Hejra  to  be  barren  sod. 
without  ruins  or  buildings,  which  were  ihen  (after  the  likelihood  of  thèse 
lands),  of  clay-biiilders;  suchas  appears  for  the  most,  at  the  Metropolis  Pe- 
tra,  and  their  bouses  are  melted  again  to  the  common  soi).  The  like  is  said 
of  the  Âssyrian  cities,  and  niay  as  well  be  thought  of  ancient  Alhens  in  our 
own  world,  upon  whose  site  it  is  said,  there  were  nol  found  hoiise-heaps 
of  stones,  nor  is  tiie  impression  of  any  ancient  quarry  of  common  building 
stone  seen  in  that  neighbourhood.  Of  the  ancient  vvells  Abar  Thanwad, 
which  were  yet  in  laie  âges  so  many  in  ihis  once  fruitful  plain,  a  few  remain 
together  near  Ethlib,  7  fathoms  sunk  to  the  rock  and  lined  with  dry  buil- 
ding of  rude  stones,  where  is  a  summer  watering  of  the  counlry  Beduins; 
the  Kella  itself  is  built  upon  the  bir  c  nal/a  whereof,  they  tell,  was  watered 
that  miraculous  she-camel ,  and  of  this  only,  after  the  Mohanimedan  divines , 
is  it  lawful  to  drink  in  ail  the  Hejr  counti-y  subverted  by  God's  judgmcnl. 

Il  would  be  ten  weeks,  ère  the  returning  Haj  passing  upwards,  should 
carry  nie  again  from  Medain  Salih.  From  lime  to  lime  after  die  first  days 
when  1  began  to  gain  more  libcrly,  I  went  ont  with  some  of  the  garrison  to 
discover  the  Hfjr  monuments,  which  1  tbink  may  be  in  ail  nearly  a  hun- 
dred,  and  the  furthest  from  the  tower  are  not  more  than  two  miles  dis- 
tant. And  such  they  are  always,  as  the  most  common  aspect  ofthe  frontis- 
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pièces  seen  sculpUircd  in  the  saine  sand-roek  at  Petra,  only  very  few  I 
found  and  inconsidorablc  in  tlie  Bor)  crags  wliicli  are  of  any  other  man- 
ner  (fig.  5,6,7  ^"'^'  ^r  ' '^"^  liewn  chambers  ot  the  clills  in  VVady  Mousa 
are  first,  after  the  appearance,  certain  few  public  halls  and  temples;  of  the 
rest  I  had  aiready  taken  the  most  to  be  sepulchral.  But  hère ,  at  El-Hejr,  wher- 
ever  I  entered  under  a  frontispiece  I  found  the  inner  hewn  chambor  to  bc 
|)lainly  of  sépulture.  Graves  are  |)lainly  the  pils  hewn  in  the  rock  floors. 
ollen  lull  of  liuman  bones.  Thèse  beat  are  abodes  indeed,  but  as  the  c  deso- 
late  places  »  of  Job  they  are  abodes  of  the  dead.  In  certain  of  them  with  deep 
sanded  floors,  which  exhaie  a  heavy  mummy  odotir,  I  saw  great  plenty  of 
yellow  and  brown  clouts,  shivering  in  every  wind  and  found  them  to  be 
surli  as  mummy  cloths,  soine  finer  ihan  other;  also  shreds  of  leather,  some 
thick  as  camel  hide  or  goat  skin  the  wclts  daubed  wilh  asphalte,  and  a  lea- 
ther which  bas  beau  painted  red.  Nomad  women  had  lately  digged  in  this 
sand  a  matter,  and  we  also  found  il  abundantly,  which  they  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket  village  El-Ally  and  at  Médina  as  iaA/ioar  and  which  gives  up  when  cast 
upon  the  coals  an  earthy,  somewhat  nauseous  odour  of  frankincense  to  the 
nostrils  :  tl'.at  frankincense,  remaining  to  us  from  Christs  time  is  doubtless 
thus  of  the  Sabeans  wliicb  so  long  perfumed  the  temple  of  Jehovah  upon 
mount  Moriah  and  the  delubra  of  the  pagan  world.  It  is  likcly  we  hâve  to 
see  in  such  monuments,  I  say  not  in  ail,  a  burial  custom  of  winding  the 
corse  in  two  or  more  kinds  of  cere  cloths  with  spices  (we  read  in  the  Gospels 
such  was  the  manner  of  the  Jews  in  Herod's  time)  and  sewing  the  whole 
with  thongs  bestowed  in  a  leather,  the  seams  to  be  smeared  with  asphalte. 
The  sepulchral  chambers  within  are  but  rough-hewn  low  cavernous 
walls,  not  dressed  to  the  line  and  square,  nothing  answerable  to  the  curious 
pomp  and  solemnity  of  their  barbaresque  sculptured  frontispieces.  imitated 
from  the  Corinthian  architecture;  the  heights  within  may  be  commonly 
7  to  1  1  feet,  a  tenth  or  an  eighlh  part  of  the  loftiest  frontispieces.  The  grave 
chambers  are  simple  or  manifold  with  side  chambers  after  the  number  ol 
the  burials,  and  the  branches,  it  may  well  be,  of  their  kindred.  That  of  the 
greatest  of  ail  the  monuments,  called  iherefore  fondly  at  the  Kella,  Maliai 
el-Mejlis  (fig.  9)  is  no  more  than  a  rude  cell  in  the  rock  with  two  burial 
places  and  the  vast  frontispiece  is  seen  not  perfeclly  finished  to  the  ground, 
but  is  not  dumb;  the  tille  of  the  engrossed  cursive  letters  is  hère  strangely 
an  only  line,  fdling  ail  the  inscription  tablet,  which  occurs  again  to  eyes 


of  readers  now  after  nearly  2,000  years  (pi.  LVII,  n°  22).  After  the  appea- 
rance  at  El-Hcjr,  before  ail  were  wrought  Jtlie  sepulchral  caverns  and  the 
IVontispiece  afterward,  and  tlial  is  from  above  downward.and  sometinies(as 
manifestly  not  of  iiltle  cosl)  by  degrees,  sothal  cerlain  hâve  remained  unfi- 
nished.  Enteiing  the  monument  (fig.  1  o)  we  are  astonished  to  find  a  double 
fanerai  chamber  and  numerous  burials,  when  wilhout  only  as  it  were  the 
forebcad  of  the  frontispiece  face  is  sculplured ,  the  rest  of  tlie  linéaments  are 
yet  in  the  womb  of  the  massy  wiid  cnig  below  the  tablet.  \^  as  tbis  the 
eternal  dwelling  of  sonie  honest  sbeykly  family,  but  not  abounding  in  tbe 
world?  But  tbanks  to  the  learned  decipherers  wbo  take  pleasure  in  thèse 
remote  studies,  we  may  now  rend  olso  this  title  (pi.  L,  n°  /i).  Again 
number  1  1  is  a  small  monument  which  seems  from  the  first  to  hâve 
been  abandoned.  In  tbe  sides  of  tbe  sepulchral  cbambers  are  commonly 
seen  certain  locuU  (fig.  12,  i3,  \  à)  for  length,  agreeable  to  tbe  bunian 
nature,  from  tbe  cbild  to  tbe  grown  man,  appearing  as  grave-jjlaces,  but 
their  depth  is  of  a  spau  only;  the  deepest  were  not  ashelf,  I  can  tbink,  suRi- 
cing  to  the  natural  body  of  a  cbild.  Like  to  thèse  are  seen  certain  sculptured 
also,  without  a  greatfuneral  monument  [Bcyl  Akhrcymat)  wbicb  is  the  most 
sumptuous  at  El-Hejr  (fig.  i5).  Hère  we  may  perhaps  compare  sonie  for 
the  form,  grave-like,  superficial  pits  upon  the  Borj  rock,  and  in  the  shelf 
of  rock  before  a  fair  monument  of  tbe  Kasr  el-Bint  chfTs  (fig.  16)  and 
vvbich  are  a  span  only  deep  in  tbe  rock.  Among  those,  very  numerous,  in 
in  tbe  borj  crag  are  two,  wbicb  bewn  deep  as  graves,  were,  in  my  opinion , 
sepulcbres.  The  manner  is  well-known  of  ancient  Arabia  to  bury  in  tbe  side 
of  the  grave;  we  see  in  Daniel  the  antique  nations  dead  in  the  sides  of 
the  pit  of  hell. 

Il  is  certain  tbat  ibe  tombs  bave  been  very  long  violated.  Notbing  falls 
more  kindly  to  tbe  indolently  uningeniousand  sharp  set  Arab  natures  than 
tbe  soeking  of  treasure,  and  there  sbould  binder  tbem  hère  no  religion  ofthe 
dead  in  idolatry.  After  the  mummy  clotbs,  I  bad  hoped  to  find  some  written 
paper  or  ieatber,  but  the  Arabs  toid  me  they  bad  never  seen  kortas  in  any 
monuments.  In  fig.  12  are  sbown  some  mortuary  closets  (having  bone 
pits  in  the  floors)  in  wbose  walls  the  stone-hewers  bave  left  certain  bosses 
of  the  rock,  with  cbannels,  as  tbey  might  bave  supported  shelves.  The  co- 
vercles  of  tbe  sepulcbres  and  tbe  doors  of  the  desolate  mansions,  I  could 
tbink  to  bave  been  wooden,  wbicb  were  in  this  country  (where  also  is  no 


slone  for  slabs)  of  the  acacia  timber  or  less  likely  of  tamarisk;  but  such 
hâve  bcen  long  since  consumcd  doublless,  at  the  cheerful  watchfin's  of"  the 
Nomad  hootlis.  The  wooden  hoards  and  doors  (howbeit  iinder  this  climate 
enduring  for  âges)  vvas  as  the  humble  human  frailty  of  those  stately  dwei- 
lings  of  their  deceased  bodies,  that  seeined  besides  inexpugnable,  allied  to 
the  eternily  of  the  mountains.  Tliere  is  a  mortise  seen  in  ail  doorways 
(fig.  i3,  là),  as  which  should  receive  the  boit  ofa  wooden  lock.  Notwith- 
standing  the  iniitating  Romaic  magnificence  of  thèse  merchants  to  the 
Sabeans,  there  is  nol  found  any  ancient  marble  fragment  in  ail  the  Hejra 
site,  it  sufficedthem  to  «  wrilewith  an  iron  pen  for  ever  »  upon  the  soft  and 
rude  sand  rock  of  thèse  Arabian  mountains;  and  whereas  in  the  more  con- 
sidérable sites,  before  mentioned,  of  mount  Seir,  fragments  even  now 
abound  of  ancient  whilc  marble;  which  gathered  in  them  as  from  a  quarry 
in  former  agcs,  after  the  tradition ,  bave  been  conveyed  to  Syria  to  be  made 
pavements  in  the  beautiful  courts  of  the  Damascus  bouses. 

The  frontispieces ,  morenearly  regarded ,  appcar  not  always  dressed  so  nicely 
as  our  eyes  require,  tothe  architectural  symmetry.  So  that  in  this  factitious 
hewn  architecture,  we  seem  to  bave  shown  the  semitic  naturally  incurious. 
expedite  ineptitude  of  mind.  A  good  example  may  be  scen  in  the  same  noble 
frontispiece  (fig.  i  5),  in  which  the  tablet  and  pediment  are  less  than  eveniy 
centred.  In  this  sandstone,  nothing  canbe  fmelysculptured.  The  pediments 
bear  commonly  some  globular  and  cbannelled  side  ornaments,  with  what 
intention  I  could  not  perceive;  solid  they  are  and  might  be  thought  to 
signify  cincrary  urns.  In  a  few  side  ornements  of  the  pediment  are  the  ejjicjie.': 
of  some  four  footed  animais  (see  the  same  Beyt  Akhreymat,  fig.  i  5  and  fig.  6 
and  8).  For  more  clearness  I  hâve  made  the  httle  chart  (pi.  XXXI,  n°  i  y)  of 
the  Hejr  site  and  divided  the  main  ranges  of  monuments  [beyban]  in  their 
cliffs  and  crags  thus  :  the  Borj  rocks,  Kasr  el-Bint  rocks,  Middie  rocks  and 
Western  rocks  (pi.  XXXIII,  fig.  i8)  :  to  which  add  the  crags  commonly 
of  single  monuments  outlying.  It  is  of  such  as  I  can  understand  that  the 
pilgrims  (for  the  Beduins  are  in  their  natural  malicious  simplicity  of  more 
perspicuous  mind),  bave  purblindly  imagined  the  several  cities  of  Salih  : 
ail  the  Hejr  monuments  are  named  by  the  iNomads  K'ssoar  B'tkeyny.  Of 
the  Kasr  el-Bint  rocks,  a  long  crag  with  ranges  ail  round  of  monuments, 
the  western  flank  is  already  shewn  in  fig.  h  (pi.  XXXIII)  and  named  of  that 
singular  vast  monument  work  appearing  above  and  hardly  accessible  which 
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si  no  more  than  a  rasm  :  in  the  midst  of  so  wide  a  battlement  (of  neariy 
70  feet)  without  cornices,  is  but  a  blind  door  little  entering  into  the  soft 
rock;  there  is  no  sepulchral  cavern  or  inscription.  In  thèse  cUfFs  are  found 
some  of  the  best  frontispieces  with  sculptured  birds,  wliose  place  is  always 
a  sculptured  pedestai  at  the  wall  upon  the  J'astigium  of  the  pcdiment.  In 
some  olher  Hejr  monuments,  as  in  tlie  same  (fig.  i5)  is  secn  the  pedestai 
only,  without  any  sculptured  bird.  The  strange  severe  frontispieces,  of  cor- 
nices and  pilasters  appearing  of  one  manner,  are  yet  ail  diverse,  and  in 
many  thcre  is  not  so  nuich  as  a  pedestai.  Thèse  birds  which  in  the  most 
hâve  partly  displayed  wings,  as  in  posture  of  rising  to  flight,  are  found 
(but  fewer)  in  the  other  ranges  of  monuments.  I  think  ihe  sculptured  fowls 
adorn  neariy  a  fourth  part  of  ail  the  Medain  Salih  frontispieces.  They  are 
of  soniewhat  massy  work,  as  in  gross-grained  weak  sand-rock,  nor  are  ail 
seen  of  one  semblance.  VVhal  hird  or  birds  the  sculplors  inlendcd,  cannot 
be  easily  discerned  :  when  I  asked  the  Arabs,  some  answered  «  the  falcon  or 
an  eagle  »  ;  that  shewn  in  fig.  1  9  is  liker  an  owl ,  for  the  body,  but  is  not  such 
probably ,  wanting  the  feathered  wheel  of  the  head.  The  Beduins  will  say  «  it 
is  some  sea  fowi«;  that  is  some  slrange  bird  :  this  they  can  think  rather  by 
that  shown  in  fig.  7,  of  a  long  bill  and  made  liât  with  tlie  body,  which  also 
is  sculptured  only,  of  ail  birds  in  the  monuments,  in  lasso  relievo.  There  is 
no  other  sculptured  bird  al  El-Hejr  which  is  not  seen  headless  and  that  may 
be,  I  can  suppose,  of  the  idle  stone-cast  of  the  générations  of  the  Nouiads. 
The  frontispieces  of  the  niiddle  rocks  are,  so  to  say,  of  a  less  haughty  pré- 
sence; the  crags  there  also  ol  insuiïicient  heiglit  and  the  stone  is  softer. 
What  should  signify  the  bird,  if  it  be  not  manifested  in  the  inscriptions? 
What  hkelihood  that  thèse  wcalthy  citizen  caravaners  of  the  gold  and  frank- 
incense  road ,  Arabians  and  free  Nabatean  borderers  should  be  so  tame 
assentors  in  their  hearts  to  the  Romish  glory,  that  they  should  set  the  tyran- 
nous  emhlem  even  to  their  dealhs  and  etcrnal  monuments  in  Arabia! 
LShould  thèse  be  some  Hejra  ensign  tben  or  banner  of  a  town  faction?  Or 
not  rather,  since  death  is  sacred  to  religion,  of  their  superstition.3  Be  thèse 
the  birds  of  the  soûl,  after  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Arabians,  which 
flitted  from  the  forehead  of  their  deccased  cai  cases?  The  holes,  at  is  were 
of  nails,  are  seen  upon  some  few  imperfect  or  marred  frontispieces  (fig.  22  , 
28,  even  upon  the  Beyt  e'  Çany  which  is  loftiest  of  ail  monuments  at  El- 
Hejr).  Thèse  may  be  (after  the  judgment  of  a  grcat  architect)   holes  of 
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pins  by  wliich.  in  some  default  of  thc  slone,  wooden  comices,  had  been 
lastened  upon  those  monuments.  In  a  fow  tympans  is  sculptured  a  liuman 
face  (fig.  '2^  to  29)  witb  long  sidn  locks,  nearlv  as  it  were,  the  krûn  of 
the  Beduins.  Tliey  are  ail  wastcd,  onc  exceptcd  (fig.  29),  which  cannot 
bo  perceived  from  the  ground,  and  bas  remained  tberefore,  uninjured. 
Tbis,  found  in  my  aftenvard  climbing,  I  bebeld  thon  first  since  so  long 
âges;  a  sun-bke  round  visage  witli  the  hair  and  side  iocks,  wide  flat  nostrils, 
some  tbin  beard,  a  mouth  witb  teeth  and  blcaring  ont  the  tongue,  whicb 
is  a  buman  gesture  of  dérision  in  ail  nations.  ïhe  pilasters  wilh  the  chapi- 
ters  are  aiways  after  one  singular  barbaresque  manner,  and  wbicb  I  hadseen 
and  noted  formerly  in  tbe  frontispieces  of  WadyMousa.  As  for  tbe  formai 
pinnacles  whicb  so  strangeiy  crown  their  blind  Corinthian  temple  architec- 
ture (see  aiso  fig.  3o  and  3i),  thev  are  no  more  than  that  common  pinnacle 
which  I  since  found  iiiade  in  casements  and  upon  walls  of  their  bouse  buil- 
ding at  Hayil;  itis  an  Asiatic  device,  a  comice  to  be  seen  in  buildings  ofail 
âges  from  Pbœnicia  to  India. 

Tbe  tower-warden  was  aiways  in  doubt  of  ray  wandering  without  the 
fortrcss  nlone  and  to  the  monuments  not  in  sight,  and  seJdom  any  of  the 
garrison  had  accompanied  me;  but  I  now  gained  so  rauch  of  my  natural 
liberty  that  I  went  most  days  abroad  witb  my  télescope  from  the  early  mor- 
nings  and  were  I  surprised  at  tbe  monuments,  yet  secretly  armed,  I  con- 
fided  tbat  aiso  from  such  adventure  of  Arabs  I  should  return  safely.  The 
danger  is  to  be  shot  at  by  landlopers  slalking  bebind  ihe  crags  of  the  mo- 
numents, and  one  seeing  them  not.  In  thèse  daily  excursions  visiting  and 
revisiting  them  I  explored  ail  tbe  sepulcbral  chambers.  On  the  wild  crags 
witb  ancient  wasms  (camel  brands)  of  antique  tribes,  which  in  their  simpli- 
city  often  resemble  tbe  Himyaric  letters,  1  had  found  aiso  many  scored  in- 
scriptions and  transcribed  witb  careful  hasle,  but  especially  searching  round 
by  Ethlib,  and  the  most  heing  such  as  I  had  seen  formerly  in  Sinai.  But  the 
epitaphs  most  moAi^ed  me  whicb  I  viewed  upon  many  a  heightof  tbe  frontis- 
pieces since  it  was  for  thèse  I  had  adventured  so  mucb  tojourney  to  Medain 
Salih.  The  inscription  tablet  is  not  upon  ail,  in  others  it  is  notengraved; 
yet  tbe  titles  I  saw  in  them,  Nabatean-like,  some  written  square-wise, 
some  in  nearly  cursive  characters,  mighl  be  fiveand  twenty  ;  but  ail  were 
very  far  above  man's  reach  bcsides  two  :  to  one  of  them  I  atlained  (fig.  10) 
chmbing  by  the  unhewn  rock  boss  beiow',  to  the  olber  standing  upon  the 
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sandbank ,  drifled  high  before  the  doorway.  I  sougbt  with  ihe  use  of  my  téle- 
scope to  transcribe  the  epilaphs,  but  I  could  nol  foHow  that  labyrinth  of 
strange  scriptiire  secureiy,  and  sonietiines  of  uncerlain  aspect  iii  tliat  dazz- 
Uiig  winter  sunlight.  By  tying  cross  cords  betwixt  tent  pôles  I  next  lioped 
to  attain  the  lower  epitaplis,  but  this  aiso  was  wilhout  hap. 

I  had  now  weli  viewed  the  ground  of  ancient  Hejr  which  lies,  in  my  opi- 
nion, vvithin  the  monuments  marked  by  plots  ofbrokenglass  and  potsherds, 
indestructible  matter,  as  is  often  to  see  in  anticjue  sites  ofSyria,  and  small 
coppers  coins  (called  by  the  Beduins  Himmarit  —  the  least  defaced  are  hi- 
myarite)  in  sort  that  thèse  cilizens  (as  they  of  Petra  and  the  Palmyrians) 
should  behold  the  monuments  of  their  famiiies  eternaliy  standing  round 
about  them.  Sometimes  is  obscurely  seen  about  the  potsherd  plots  (see 
map),  as  some  ground  work  of  clay  walling.  After  the  appearaiice  I  should 
conjecture  Hejra  emporiiim  of  the  caravans,  to  bave  been  four  orfive  cluste- 
red  palm  hamlets  or  villages,  and  iii  the  manner  of  oases  in  the  Arabian 
désert  countries,  after  the  veius  and  opportunity  of  ground  water.  We  hâve 
seen  there  are  no  ruins.  TheKella  niacle  of  old  by  Sultan  Selim,  a  gieat  be- 
nefactor  of  the  Haj  road ,  's  of  stone  building  ;  and  froni  whence  thèse  stoncs? 
Certainly  we  must  think  they  are  of  old  Hejr.  I  bave  foiuid  some  rare 
ground  courses  in  tlie  plain,  nncovered  by  the  wind,  of  rude  stone-laying 
in  clay  wilhout  mortar.  Upon  sucli,  I  believe,  lliey  built  their  small  ancient 
bouses,  as  it  is  now  a  common  manner  in  the  Syrian  countries,  and  thèse 
stones  and  the  dry  stone  building  of  the  old  linod  wells  bave  been  taken 
up  in  iate  times  to  build  the  Kella.  I  bave  found  only  two  very  small 
quarries  in  searching  through  ali  the  |jUun  ;  1  think  the  stones  from  them 
might  no(  sulTice  to  build  one  great  bouse.  Other  stones  they  had  of  the 
hewcrs' wastc  of  the  monuments,  as  those  seen  in  heaps  that  bave  remai- 
ned  beside  the  vast  monument,  never  perfected,  Malial-el-DJejlis  (fig.  9). 
I  found  also  inscriptions  upon  two  stones  of  the  Kella  walls,  in  Himyaric 
letters  (inscr.  29and  3o)whereas  iherest,  entailed  orscored,  at  El-Hejrare 
ail,  with  bardly  any  exception,  Nabatean. 

There  are  upon  ail  this  plain  scatlered  volcanic  scoriae  a  flotsani  doubtiess 
of  the  grcat  Aueyrid  Harra;  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  volcanic 
catastrophe  of  Hejra,  or  [  niight  hâve  found  probably  the  black  powder  and 
lapilli,  which  so  greatly  abound  in  ail  volcanic  éruptions.  Earthquakes,  not- 
withstanding    ihe    scores    of  spent    Volcanelli   upon  the   next  Harra,    are 
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unknown  at  tliis  day  in  ail  the  country.  Olcl  Hejra,  of  the  frankincense  road, 
was  in  llie  liead  of  ways  to  the  noilh'.  Fiom  this  sûk  there  went  a  way  to 
Teyraa,  anotlier  \vliicli  is  to-day  thn  Haj  road,  to  Maan  and  Pctra,  a  third 
to  the  porl  ol' Hejra  at  the  sca  coast.  As  the  so  ledious  and  co.^tiy  and  ai- 
ways  dangerous  land  traffîc  was  in  time  left  more  and  more  for  the  sea 
carriage,  the  oid  road  sûks  should  needs  decay,  and  the  staple  of  El-Hejr 
must  in  the  end  be  ieft  desolate,  and  this  was  so  shortiy  that  of  the  naine 
was  already  grown  a  monstroiis  fable  in  Mohammed'stime;  yet  a  smail  vil- 
lage there  was  hère  in  the  time  of  the  crusaders. 

I  found  now  an  opportunity  to  go  down  to  El-Ally,  the  oasis  and  market 
village  of  tliis  country,  hardly  lo  miles  distant  to  the  southward  in  ffady 
el-kurra  (Kûra)  and  reckoned  the  first  soil  of  the  Hejaz  and  last  of  the 
subvertcd  piain  of  El-Hejr.  The  Arab  friends  said  I  should  see  there  aiso 
other  iike  things  of  antiquity.  In  a  strait  of  the  mountain  (pi.  XXX)  some 
lialf  a  mile  above  tlie  village  is  the  ruined  site  of  a  considérable  ancient 
place  and  one,  as  they  say,  of  the  old  villages  of  El-Hejr,  but  of  whose  name 
ihere  is  no  remembrance,  they  call  it  of  the  ruins,  el-Khreyhy.  —  The 
names  of  some  towns  perished  only  5  or  6  centuries,  I  hâve  found  to  be 
quite  worn  out  of  niind  in  Arabia.  Thiis  before  my  coming  to  El-Kasîm  no 
man  had  heard  oïJarada  which  ismentioned  in  the  old  Mohammedan  au- 
thors  as  the  metropolis  of  that  country  and  only  then,  upon  thèse  enqui- 
ries,  the  site  was  probably  found  to  bo  near  e'Buss.  So  the  Sheykhs  at  el- 
.\lly  had  neter  heard,  nor  any  in  the  country  of  Korh.  that  should  be  in 
the  sanie  valiey  nearer  El-Modina  which  notwithstanding  is  mentioiied,  as  a 
populous  town  of  busy  traffic,  five  centuries  before-.  Il  may  seem  that  the 
Semitics  hâve  aiso  in  t h eir  tradition  little  just  feeling  of  numbers  :  Hejr,  the 
city  of  Thamoud,  flowering  with  thèse  monuments  in  the  time  of  Christ's 
life  only  5  centuries  before  Mohammed,  the  fabulous  doctors  of  Islam  bave 
solemnly  referred  back  to  the  hollowness  and  womb  of  time,  in  the  infancy 
oftheworld. 

El-Khreyby  site  is  a  deep  wilderness  of  building  stones,  the  most  untrim- 
med,  as  they  were  poured  down  from  tlie  falling  (stone-built)  bouses,  and 
yet  undcr  this  ruin  of  stones  may  be  seen  some  remuant  of  clay  walliiig.  Hère 
then  were  citizen  stone-buiiders ,  as  at  El-Hejr  were  builders  ofclay,  and  in 
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therest  unlikealso,  and  though  the  di'slance  ofso  few  miles  dividing  tliem. 
I  foiiiul  some  inscriplions  engraved  upon  the  sandstone  natural  and  paitly 
hewn  clilT  backward,  and  more  scorcd  upon  ihe  wild  rocks  wliich  arealways 
Himyarisb.  Hère  was  seated  surely  some  colony  of  the  Sabean  south  whe- 
reas  Hejra  was  of  the  northern  civiUife.  Further  in  the  same  chffaie  seen  a 
few,  appearing  as  it  were  dark  casements,  of  their  sepuichres,  whicb  in  the 
précipice  are  square-mouthed  simple  lociili  hewn  back  in  the  hère  hard 
iron-stone  sand-rock.  They  regard  aiways  the  west  whereas  the  sumpluous 
frontispieces  at  El-Hejr  sculplured  after  the  opportunity  of  their  crags 
are  turned  to  ail  quarters,  saving  the  southward.  Certain  are  shown  in 
fig.  Sa  ,  andwhich  I  think  the  most  remarkabie,  for  thestrange  image-tablets 
above  some  of  them.  The  place  is  so  unvisiled  and  what  for  ihe  dangerous 
boghraz,  hère  often  beset  by  robbers,  thar  1  found  they  had  been  seen  at 
any  time  by  very  few  of  the  ADowna  viliagers.  Those  quaint  image  are 
fondiy  called  by  the  Arabs,  comparing  them  with  wimpled  women,  benat, 
they  seemed  to  me  rallier  like  the  Egyptian  sarcophagus  (fig.  33).  They 
are  a  pair  over  a  sepulchral  celi  in  the  midst,  and  ])etwixt  them  a  tablet 
made  in  the  rock,  but  withoiU  lilie.  Tlie  inscription  in  good  Himyarish 
letters  is  seen  engraved  npon  the  rock's  face  next  beiow  the  inscription 
tablet.  The  good  eyes  of  my  rude  companions  could  not  aid  me  to  tran- 
scribe  it,  and  my  own  were  unavailing.  Another  pair  of  benat,  and  sculptu- 
red  with  .some  divensity,  (in  the  heads)  are  seen  in  one  tablet  together, 
above  a  localus  beyond.  There  is  an  inscription ,  hkewise  Himyarish,  in  the 
backward  angle  of  the  clifi"  more  than  20  feet  on  height,  which  has  been 
marked  by  footholes  made  in  the  rock,  but  is  now  inaccessible.  A  l'ew  other 
of  their  monuments  appear  under  the  cliff,  as  simple  hewn  caverus; 
entering  some  one  I  found  it  a  small  chamber  with  certain  grave  like  surface 
pits  :  —  Could  such  pits  be  as  socles  of  some  kind  of  sarcophagus  which 
has  perished?  Stones  are  continually  carried  from  hence  to  El-Ally,  that  is 
a  small  dcsert  town,  as  said,  of  rude  stone  building  laid  with  clay,  and 
I  found  more  Himyaric  inscriptions,  from  the  Khreyby,  upon  building 
.stones  in  their  walls(lnscr.,  fol.  2oandseq.).  El-Ally  is  of  latc  foundation, 
the  most  ancient  name  of  die  site  remembered  is  Bailh  JSaam  and  .S7(«rt/) 
Naam.  The  former  has  some  resemblance  to  the  Bada-Natha  of  Pliny.  In  the 
next  mountain  valleys ,  southward  towards  MecUna ,  are  very  many  ruined  sites 
of  good  villages;  a  sandstone  country  hy  likelihood  full  of  inscriptions,  and 
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which  I  desired  to  visit,  but  for  some  presentiment,  which  is  comnioniy  an 
imperfect  ratioiial  argument,  and  that  it  sliould  carry  me,  for  tlie  shoi'tness 
of  llie  time,  beside  my  lirst  purpose  and  not  yot  i'ully  accomplished,  in 
this  journey,  which  was  ihe  discovery  of  Medain  Salih. 

Relurned  to  El-Hejr,  there  remained  to  oblain  faithful  copies,  in  some 
manner,  of  the  monumental  epitaphs.  To  bave  bad  a  rude  ladder  made  at 
El-Aily,Ifore.sa\v\vould  breed  too  mucb  dangeroustaikof  lheNasarany,whose 
researches  were  aiready  a  busy  enigma  in  the  counlry  side.  In  the  Keila  at 
El-Hejr,  lay  an  old  sbaft  of  the  well  machine;  I  obtained  it  of  the  tower 
warden,  \ve  backed  steps  and  tlie  I)cam  which  niight  be  16  feet  long  was 
borne  ont  on  Iwo  mens  shouklers  lo  tbe  monuments  and  reared  against 
wbat  frontispieccs  I  would,  vvherilbad  the  happiness  to  find  from  tbe  heigbt 
of  the  timber  or  ciimbing  upon  ihe  pedimenls  and  taking  boid  upon  the 
eagles  I  might  now  reacb  lo  tbose  high  inscription  tables  of  tbe  most  of 
them.  In  the  next  days ,  as  I  could  persuade  any  to  be  carriers  of  ray  timber, 
I  climbod  and  wilb  thin  bibulous  paper,  laboured  to  stamp  those  strange, 
too  long  silent,  epitaphs  of  a  former  world  :  and  using  ail  diligence,  wbilst 
tbis  goodwill  was  in  the  Arabs  (and  not  mucb  time  remained  now  till  tbe 
returning  Haj),  I  bad  shortly  impressed  tbe  most,  not  wilhout  some  difïi- 
culties;  oftentimes  standing  on  the  beam  bead,  or  the  bigher  parts  from  the 
pedimentsyetbardly  within  my  reacb,  for  the  danger  of  falling,  the  extrême 
tliirsty  dryncss  of  tbe  stone,  for  the  perpétuai  impatient  appréhensions  of 
the  Arabs,  and  fortbe  windy  biasts,  (in  January  entering aiready,  the  spring 
crisis  of  the  year)  which  sometimes  confounded  in  an  instant,  tbe  busy  la- 
bour of  an  hour.  Tbe  task  accomplished,  there  yet  remained  some  ten  or 
a  dozen  tablet  inscriptions  of  tbe  Ironlispieces  wbicb  were  too  higb  for  me. 
J  did  not  think  it  just  to  imperil  myself  further  attempting  that  whicb  with- 
out  other  means  were  very  nearly  impossible;  nor  could  Imove  the  covetise 
of  the  Arabs,  wbom  I  thought  mucb  more  sure  footed.  «Wliat  should  a 
little  silver  profit  tbem  (tbey  stobdly  answered)  when  they  bad  broken 
tbeir  necks?»  But  thèse  epitaphs ,  which  I  had  now  in  my  bands  sbould 
well,  I  trusted,  suffice  to  tbe  unriddling  of  tbat  strange  long  nigbtmare 
enigma  of  Medain  Salih. 

Tbus  far  of  the  Hejr  sepulcbral  monuments  which  are  ail,  as  said,  in 
crags  of  the  plain  witbout  mount  Ethhb;  there  remains  to  speak  of  the 
Diwim  and  of  certain  sculptured  tablets  which  are  in  Etblib.  This  wasting 


s.mdstone  mountain  is  full  of  strait  cleavcd  passages.  There  is  in  one  of 
them,  which  is  principal,  in  face  of  ihe  Kella,  a  hall  hewn  in  the  clill' ihat 
the  Arabs  hâve  named  El-Diwan,  or  El-Liwan;  and  this  only  of  ail  the 
hewn  monuments  at  El-Hejr,  besides  some  few  and  obscure  caverns,  is 
plainly  not  sepulchral.  The  Diwan  alone  is  lofty  and  large  (ûg.  34)  and 
hewn  with  cornico  and  pilasters,  lo  the  line  and  square,  yet  so  a  little  obli- 
quely.  The  Diwan  is  alone  of  them  ail  an  open  chamber.  There  is  not  any 
like  monument  I  ihink  in  Wady  Mousa,  where  the  monument  correspon- 
ding,  for  tiie  site,  is  the  Khuzna  Pharoan  (and  that,  I  can  suppose,  not  a 
sepiiichre).  Aller  the  appearance ,  I  thought  the  Arabs  had  good  reason,  that 
this  should  be  ihe  mcjlis  chamber  ol  the  town  council  or  else  their  temple 
or  might  serve  both  uses.  There  is  a  Nabatean  legpnd,  not  the  worst,  lightly 
entailed  upon  the  rock,  in  the  cliff  of  this  same  passage  opposite,  which 
the  learned  decipherers  bave  now  rcad  to  speak  of  the  making  of  a  temple 
indeed.  That  inscription  bas  a  place  above  a  singular  tablet  plinth  or  stèle, 
(fig.  35)  rudely  forined  upon  the  rock  in  low  relief.  In  the  same  passage 
and  parts  of  Ethlib  are  olbers  of  ihe  same  nature,  where  the  stèle  (see  also 
lig.  36,  Sy)  is  seen  double  orborned  (fig.  38,  39),  or  there  are  two  stèles 
in  a  tablet  together  (fig.  ko),  or  three  of  unequal  heigbt(fig.  /ii,  /12,  ^3). 
Obscure  as  they  are,  we  may  hardiy  doubt  the  significance  of  thèse  strange 
memorials  is  reiigious.  To  them  we  may  add  the  tablets,  seen  elsewhere  in 
the  same  mountain,  shown  in  fig.  Ixh ,  kS ,  l\6  :  —  also  in  the  sik,  which 
corresponds  to  this  passage  at  Petra,  I  hâve  seen  some  rasms  wasted  in  the 
rock  after  my  remembrance,  of  a  like  nature. 

High  upon  ibe  Hejr  ciiffssothat  mans  hand  might  not  now  attain  them, 
even  standing  upon  camel-back  are  seen  many  scored  antique  images  of 
animais,  the  most  camels  and  the  ostrich  (fonnd  commonly  with  the  désert 
inscriptions,  pi.  XX),  and  strant;e  semblances  of  the  great  horned  bediin 
(pi.  LVII,  fig.  /19).  The  Beduins,  as  the  unwitting  vulgar  that  will  needs 
render  to  tbemselves  a  reason  of  ail,  however  fond,  say  hère:  «The  an- 
cients  (that  could  reach  ihose  many  fathoms  in  height)  were  of  great  sta- 
ture. 1)  —  Were  they  traced  by  the  aid  of  a  ladder?  for  there  is  no  tide  in 
the  soil  and  the  plain  is  not  wasted,  which  well  appears  by  the  thresholds, 
since  the  âge  of  the  artificers  of  the  sepulchral  monuments. 

Upon  a  day  when  some  of  the  garrison  would  go  hunting  the  bedûn 
(bédan,  great  wild  goat  of  the  mountains,  which  is  called  waiîl  in  Syria  and 
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by  Kalilan  in  El-Yemen;  tlie  wild  goat  of  iJcriplure)  I  accompanied  lliem 
upoii  thc  mouiilain-borcler,  oasl  beyond  tlie  plain ,  Rilih  cl-Hejr,  to  visit 
some  thcro  seen  nakùsk  or  scored  inscriptions,  and  I  found  (which  1  had 
first  found  al  El-Hejr,  pi.  111,  fol.  2)  perpendicuiar  Hiniyarish  legends  of 
the  dfsert  (pi.  XX-XXl).  In  tbe  retiirning  of  the  Haj  (Feb.  1877),  I  sent 
tbe  roi!  of  inipressed  inscriptions  from  Medain  Salih,  by  the  band  of  a 
friendly  Turkisb  officer  to  Damascus.  As  tbey  were  passed  upwards,  I  went 
to  Icad  the  nomad  life,  wandcring  with  tliis  country  lieduins,  for  many 
monlhs.  lu  tbe  spring  I  wa.s  again  a  fortnigbt  at  Medain  Salih,  and  revi- 
sited  the  passage  El-Mezham  (pi.  XLVII,  fig.  Z17)  (before  passed  with  the 
Haj  in  the  morning  twilight),  and  doublless  which  was  of  the  old  Sabean 
wayside,  and  found  store  of  ancient  inscriptions,  Nabatean  and  Himyaric 
(pi.  XVIII-XIX),  many  of  them  fresh  iooking  as  tbey  were  of  thèse  days  : 
amongsl  them  even  certain  few  names  in  greek  characters.  Nearly  ail  the 
scort'd  inscriptions  hâve,  I  think,  surely,  been  beafen  with  slones  upon  the 
rock  which  is  now  the  idle  use  of  the  Nomad  herdsmen,  pourtraying  upon 
every  désert  clilT  their  camels  and  horscmen  with  the  wild  bedùn  and  ga- 
zels.  More  rarely  theie  are  some  traced  with  a  sharp  tool.  In  the  aulumn 
I  was  a  month  more  at  Medain  Salih  with  the  Beduins. 

In  the  Beduin  wandering  grounds  from  El-Hejr  upwards  to  Teyma  and 
Nejd,  I  found  many  also  ancient  legends  scored  upon  the  désert  rocks; 
the  most  are  Himyarish,  especially  at  Ayn  Alia  in  the  mountain  Ybba 
[Abu)  Moghrair  (|)l.  XXIV-XXV)  where  two  images  battered  upon 
the  cliff  are  renowned  among  the  Nomads  as  Abu  Zej'd  and  Alia  liis  wife 
(pi.  LVII,  fig.  5i).  The  perpendicuiar  inscriptions  are  hère  numerous.  At 
the  watering  Makatlaba  are  many  other  Himyarish  scorings  (pi.  XXII)  in 
the  rude  sandstone  clifls.  but  I  saw  not  tliere  of  the  perpendicuiar  legends. 
As  was  forcseen  by  ihe  excellent  Burckhardt  (wiio  had  made  an  art  of 
travel  in  thèse  countries),  the  désert  inscriptions  may  best  be  sought  for 
in  passages  and  at  watering  places,  that  is  in  paths  of  ancient  traffic  and 
wherever  was  most  idle  l'esort.  In  the  fVady  Gârib  under  the  Harra ,  upon 
the  sandstone  clifis,  above  a  tumulus  of  stones,  which  the  Non)ads  name 
tomb  of  Abu  Zeyd's  Mother,  I  found  other  of  the  désert  Himyarish  legends 
(pi.  XXVI),  aiid,  as  at  Makuttaba  and  commonly,  with  ancient  images  of 
camels  and  some  tables  of  scored  Unes  as  that  sliown  in  the  figure  (fol.  Z19)- 
In  the  same  plate  is  .shown  a  singular  Nabatean  inscription  (fol.  5o).  verv 


well  Iraced,  andonly,  of  ail  I  haveseen,  ericlosed  with  border  lines,  upon 
a  cliffwhich  is  I  think  of  the  old  road  side  between  Hejra  and  Teyma. 
Tbe  Beduins  also  spoke  to  me  of  Kubbat  c  Timathil,  near  the  derb  el-Haj 
northward;  ihat  is  the  face  of  a  rock  scored  over  with  inscriptions,  which 
they  use  to  call  in  their  rude  simplicity  timathîl-el-Hellalat,  "imagery  of  the 
Beny  Hellai' »  or  ancient  heroic  Arabs  of  Nejd.  And  seeing  the  lette.r  +  so 
common  in  the  Himyarite,  they  take  it  for  a  plain  witness,  that  the  Nasara 
were  the  old  people  of  this  country  before  Mohanniied.  1  rame  now  to 
Teyma  and  found  there  two  or  three  inscriptions  in  some  antique  Semitic 
character  and  unlike  ail  which  1  iiad  secn  hitherto  in  this  y^rabian  jour- 
ney  (pi.  XXVII):  that  with  the  cyos,  1  judged  to  be  a  tomb-stone  which, 
removed  of  old  times,  had  been  built  in  the  walls  of  a  now  ancient  Kclla. 
An  honest  man  of  the  town  and  he  not  knowing,  I  think,  that  I  had  found 
that  inscription,  told  me  another  while  of  his  own  accord  of  a  place  of  an- 
cient gravestones ,  he  had  seen  not  far  oll".  under  yonder  Jebel  Ghrunneym 
with  nalish  upon  them ,  or  some  scored  inscriptions  and  figures  of  eyes. 
But  whether  he  said  truth  or  spoke  it  of  falsehood  fantastically  as  w ill  the 
Arabians  many  times  I  could  not  ascertain.  My  Beduin  friends  believed  him 
not,  they  had  never  seen  aught  such,  in  that  part,  and  though  they  were 
of  the  country.  If  he  said  sooth,  there  should  be  a  necropolis  of  antique, 
perhaps  biblical  Teyma:  much  I  desired  to  know  the  sooth  in  this  thing, 
but  could  not  visit  that  pretended  site. 

Westward  of  Teyma  in  the  watcrless  sand  déserts  of  the  Sherrarat  is 
found  a  wild  créature  of  Arabia,  often  spoken  of  in  the  border  countries  as 
the  wild  cow,  but  not  before  known  to  F^uropeans.  In  1 876 ,  I  had  seen  the 
white  hides  sold  by  the  Sherrarat  in  Maan  for  sole-leather;  hère  I  srav  the 
long  rod-like  horns  often  brought  by  the  hunters.  Later  at  Hayii  I  saw  the 
beaufiful  créature,  a  maie  and  a  femaie,  in  captivity  iiving  in  the  priiice's 
orchard.  It  is  an  antelope.  The  horns  wiiich  I  brought  to  Europe  in  1878 
are  found  to  be  as  those  of  llie  African  species  Beatrix.  For  the  shape,  it  is 
like  a  little  fme-limbed  white  cow;  but  the  Arabian  name  is  Othyalii  (and 
this  is  found  in  the  Moallaka).  The  othyahi  is  dangerous  to  be  approached, 
with  a  cast  of  her  sharp  horns,  this  antelope  may  strike  through  a  man's 
body.  The  hunters  therefore  use  to  await  the  last  moments,  as  they  told 
me ,  to  run  in  and  eut  this  beast's  throat  that  their  prey  be  not  so  ,  to  them , 
an  iinlawful  nieat. 
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A  year  gonc  by,  I  was  now  of  ihe  Bcduin  life  and  though  openly  confes- 
siiiginyself  a  Nasarany  in  Arabia  Déserta,  where  it  is  hard  lo  pass  even  for 
ihe  Islimaelites.  Of  Nasarany  and  Jew  they  bave  one  understandingtbat  ihey 
are  God  and  bis  Apostlcs  enemics,  and  tberefore  may  be  slain  iawfully  by 
every  failhful  man.  The  stranger  in  their  country  is,  they  say,  «tbe  wolf's 
right  and  debt  to  the  ïhubba»  (tbe  cruel  wild  beast  or  hyena)  and  every 
godless  landloper  wili  bunt  after  bis  soûl  and  fear  not  to  spill  bis  blood, 
whicb  can  never  be  required  of  them  again ,  tbat  they  may  be  parlakers  of 
hisspoiis,  ofhowever,  as  they  seem  to  us,  slendor  worth.  Hère  are  not  ca- 
ravan  roads  or  governrnents,  they  bad  not  tiil  now  heard  of  our  European 
States.  It  were  bard  to  say  whetber  mucb  money  in  possession  were  more 
a  nian's  beip  or  bis  bane  in  such  an  cnterprise.  Alone  witbout  support,  it 
bad  bcen  fooibardy  in  me  to  play  the  European.  I  saw  in  my  expérience  it 
bad  vvhetted  ail  their  teeth  and  too  iikely  were  it  for  a  man's  speedy  death ,  to 
be  the  bearer  of  mucb  silver  among  them.  Witb  my  European  clolbes,  1  put 
off  in  Damascus  even  the  last  remembrance  of  Europe ,  and  baving  pro- 
vided  what  little  viaticum  I  dared  of  gold,  for  the  rest  I  trusted  to  an  art 
whicb  I  bad  lately  learned  to  the  purpose  in  Syria,  most  acceptable  to  aii 
tbe  nomad  peopie ,  I  would  vaccinate  and  live  in  Arabia.  The  wide  country 
is  at  every  few  years  end  wasted  by  this  strong  disease  to  wbich  tbeir  mis- 
dieted  feeble  bodies  can  make  no  résistance.  But  in  the  two-and-a-balf  months 
delay  at  El-Hejr  and  tbat  heat  and  e.xtreme  drought,  even  of  tbe  winter's 
sun,  the  virtue  of  the  lymph  was  iost  and  I  was  left  deceived  of  my  bope  and 
more  witbout  any  reasonahle  pretext  oi  my  dweihng  in  tbeir  midst.  Witb 
part  of  my  bttle  substance  I  had  bougbt  a  very  good  camel,  wbich  soon 
after  by  a  new  accident  perished;  by  another  fatality  I  Iost  soon  the  use  of 
my  watch,  with  wbich  I  bad  computed  distances.  Fortune  gave  me  thus 
checkmate  that  now  I  should  appcar  nakedly  as  a  spy,  in  the  wretched  land 
ot  thèse  jcalous  mortals.  Moreover  (this  was  the  spring  of  the  year  i8-y) 
tbenewje/iad  of  Islam  was  at  its  beight  raging  as  they  supposed,  against  ail 
the  nation  of  Nasara.  A  bankrupt  of  Fortune  thus,  yet  I  must  prefer  death 
to  any  false  barbarous  acknowledgment  of  Mohammed,  whose  bastard  Ara- 
bian  faction  in  religion  is  the  most  dangerous  grown  confedcracy  and  secret 
conspiracy  surely,  in  the  wholu  world.  I  saw  only  suffering  enough  and 
dangers  enough  before  me.  Smooth  in  comparison  were  tbe  patb  of  any 
breakerinto  thèse  countries  before  impervious,  wbo  could  fmd  it  in  hiseasy 
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hearl  to  confess  with  the  Arabs  as  the  excellent  Burckhardt,  and  after  him 
the  learned  young  Svvede  Wallin,  Mohammed;  Rasoal  Ullah,  nor  can  I  con- 
demii  tiie  subterfuge,  since  upon  such  sirategems  stands  the  infinité  life  of 
ail  nature,  but  I  would  not  follow  them. 

From  Teyma  I  had  passed  the  désert  north-eastward  to  Hayil  ;  there  are 
some  scored  inscriptions  found  upon  the  rocks  of  that  neighbourhood.  A 
few  only  I  saw,  copied,  in  the  hands  of  a  fanatical  Kady  of  the  town.  The 
strange  archaic  characters  resembled  some  of  those  which  I  had  found  in 
the  Mezhani  by  Medain  Salih.  Some  persons  toid  me  hère,  upon  liie  rocks 
et  Guhha  (the  last  village  in  the  Nefûd  towards  Jauf)  they  had  seen  very 
many  scored  inscriptions.  Aftei'  a  long  month  passed  uneasily  at  Hayil, 
when  the  year  1877  was  ending,  I  se!  forward  (which  I  had  endeavou- 
red  continually  since  many  monlhs)  for  Khaybar.  That  is  a  name  which 
among  the  firsl  niusl  interest  us,  in  the  history  of  Mohammed's  Arabian 
religions  faction,  which  grew  presently  to  a  world's  religion.  I  raight  also 
find  inscriptions  of  the  ancient  Mosaic  establishment  in  thèse  counlries. 

Before  the  midway,  abandoned  by  my  Beduin  company,  who  could  not 
indeed  bring  me  further  towards  Khaybar,  where  as  it  now  appeared  they 
niight  be  seized  upon  as  enemies,  I  procured,  with  bctter  fortune  in  an 
evil  hap,  a  new  Nomad  rafik  who  conducted  me  faithfully  titrée  more  long 
journeys  :  ail  which  rest  of  the  way,  90  miles,  iay  over  another  vast  Harra 
or  iava-overflowed  country  wilh  spent  volcanoes  and  equal  to  that  forraeriy 
discovered  of  the  Aueyrid.  The  great  Arabian  Harras  resemble  the  Haiiran 
of  Syria.  Tliis  is  the  Harrat  Khaybar  which  stretches  soulhward  lo  within  a 
few  hours  of  Médina.  I  found  at  the  highest  where  we  passed  an  altitude  of 
nearly  6000  feet,  and  thus  eqnal  to  the  highest  platforuj  of  the  Aueyrid, 
and  which  I  bave  afterwards  known  (pas^iug  hère  again  and  sometime 
résident  in  the  country),  is  a  great  watershed  in  the  midst  of  northern 
Arabia;  also  hoad  of  those  two  great  dry  valleys,  which  give  one  eastward 
and  one  westward  to  their  out-goings  upon  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs; 
and  namely  the  great  Wady  e  Rammah  (*^JI)  whose  name  but  not  the 
course,  was  known  before  to  readers  of  the  old  Mohammedan  itineraries. 
The  seyl  heads  [sheyban]  I  hâve  found  to  be  in  this  lava  country  about  the 
palm  villages  (negro  seltiements)  of  El-Hayal  and  Houeyat  and  the  outgoing 
far  in  the  norlh  at  Sheyer  near  Bosra.  It  may  be  considered  thus  an  affluent 
of  Euphrates.  The  other  is  the  nearly  like  great  PPady  el-Hamth  (^yi«Jl), 
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namcd  for  the  aboundiiig  in  its  dry  bed  of  that  foddcr-plant  and  was,  before 
I  wenl  down  lo  Arabia,  unknown  in  Europe.  Wady  el-IIiimth  receivcs  ail 
iho  seyi  waters  of  the  llejaz;  its  heads  are  abovc  tlie  f'f'ady  Luymûn  in  the 
steppes  of  e'  Tàyif,  it  passes  Médina  from  Henakîch  and  thence  iipwards, 
receiving  the  scyl  waters  of  the  Rhaybar  Harra ,  nearly  to  tlie  Haïrai 
el-Aueyri(l,  whose  seyls  also  it  receives  from  both  sides,  and  turning  west- 
ward  through  the  Tchaninia,  goes  eut  upon  the  seabord  between  VVeih  and 
Yanba.  Jn  this  long  passage  of  the  déserts  from  Hayil  my  eycs  did  not  light 
upon  any  inscription;  nor  are  such  likely  to  find  among  the  basallic  rocks 
of  tlie  Haïras,  of  a  metallic  durily,  and  I  had  not  seen  any  inscriptions  in 
wandering  sometime  with  the  Nomads  upon  the  lavas  of  the  Aueyrid.  — 
[.ava,  a  word  now  of  every  European  speech,  but  not  to  find  in  our  ancicnt 
longues,  may  scem  with  many  more  of  oiu"  common  use,  to  bave  been 
takcn  up  at  second  hand  from  the  Arabs,  and  likely  of  the  Moorish  conquest 
of  Sicily,  the  gift  in  so  large  part  of  Etna.  Laha  the  Arabian  form  in  the 
plural  loab,  is  in  the  moutlis  of  ail  the  Arabs  in  thèse  countries.  As  formerly 
upon  the  Aueyrid,  I  saw  aiso  upon  this  Harra,  certain  cells  and  vaults, 
dry-biiiit  of  the  wild  basait  stones,  which  I  lake  to  be  certainiy  tombs  of 
antiquity,  and  to  thèse  think  we  may  add  now  the  nawamîs  which  bave 
been  long  an  enigma  to  passengers  in  Sinai.  Also  nanioas  is  corruptly  spoken 
in  Damascus  for  nagûs,  which  is  a  common  tomb  or  place  of  family  buriai, 
in  the  graveyards  of  the  Nasara  and  other  sects  not  of  Islam;  and  nagus 
may  bc  taken  for  véxvs  of  that  which  was  the  nursing  tongue  of  the 
Christian  Religion. 

Kbaybar  is  now  asmall  village(plate  XLVIi,  n°  A8)  underthe  Husn  or  oid 
fortified  basait  rock  of  the  place.  There  are  besides  two  outiying  hamlets  of 
Kbaybar  Umm  Kida  and  El-Asmîeh.  At  little  distance  in  the  same  valleys  are 
ruined  sites  of  three  smali  ancient  suburbs  or  villages.  Vcry  small  and  with- 
out  any  curiosity  are  those  antique  house  chambers  of  rude  stone  laying 
witbout  mortar.  Thèse  wadian  of  the  Harra  arc  seen  from  the  basait  brow 
{figgera)  of  the  Harra  as  the  fmgers  of  the  hand  and  green  with  a  forest  of 
nearly  unhusbanded  palm  trees.  Those  sultry  bottoms  full  of  mire  and 
water,  in  iho  dry  Arabian  country,  breed  much  lever  and  of  deadly  kind 
(thus  aiso  noted  by  the  old  Mohammedan  writers)  that  the  sick  may  hardly 
escape  with  his  iife,  and  if  be  recover  yet  for  the  great  throbbing  spleen 
which  remains,  he  wili  be  commonly  in  ail  his  iife  after  a  broken  man, 
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this  is  spoken  of  strangers;  with  the  grown  villagers,  the  fevershakes  them 
a  few  tlays  anrl  is  spenf,  but  they  loso  somc  great  part  of  their  young  chil- 
dren.  Thèse  villagers  as  those  of  Hayat  and  Howeyat  are  alid,  of  African 
lilootl ,  since  wliite  tnen  may  hardiy  dwell  hère  from  year  to  year.  The 
negro  vilbgers  are  not  in  their  ovvn  right  possessors  of  the  soi!  but  hus- 
bandmen,  at  half  fruits,  for  the  Beduins,  which  are  their  landlords  and 
vvho  account  the  descendance  of  tlicir  fathers'  slaves.  The  Beduins  are  cer- 
tain tribes  of  Annesy  remaining  in  tlie  soulli,  Bisshr  and  Béni  M  ahab.  The 
nomads  descend  from  iheir  désert  pasturcs  towards  the  time  of  tlie  date 
harvest ,  and  divide  the  ingathering  with  their  husbanding  villagers  by 
liouseholds,  after  both  their  rights  and  lioidings.  They  bave  a  tradition  that 
one  OMla  slave  of  Marhab,  sheykh  of  the  place  conquered  by  Mohammed , 
gathered  again  the  scattered  people  and  became  their  head.  After  that  time 
cameby  Annesy,  friendiy  Beduw,  whose  ancicnl  seals  were  between  Médina 
and  Khaybar,  and  would  encamp  certain  days  at  thèse  waters.  But  a  sheykh's 
danghter  entering  the  village,  to  visit  the  maidens  of  the  place,  was  seen 
ihere  and  contrary  to  ail  the  honourable  rites,  enforced  by  the  insolent  son 
of  Okila.  There  is  an  honour  in  the  tribe  as  of  kinsmen  iu  the  désert, 
which  is  the  sanctuary  of  virgins  among  them ,  and  in  the  nomads'  eyes  the 
guilt  was  grievous;  but  ail  satisfaction  was  denied  them  from  the  town  :  and 
more,  Okila  and  bis  borsemen  rode  proudly  on  the  morrow  forth  against 
ihe  wild  Beduins,  who  from  their  part  set  furiously  upon  the  villagers,  and 
Okila  falicn,  they  had  the  mastery  of  them  and,  breaking  into  Khaybar, 
overran  the  place  :  yet  spared  the  remuant  of  the  people  upon  conditions, 
that  holding  the  land  now  in  fee  of  the  tribesmen,  they  sould  husband 
the  palms  as  their  servant  partners  and  after  the  custom  of  tenure  in  thèse 
countries,  to  receive  the  half  fruits.  Also  the  nomads  bound  themselves  to 
give  no  more  their  daughters  to  the  Rhayâbara,  who  Iaking  iherefore  con- 
cubines of  the  servile  blood ,  became  in  their  posterity  as  we  see  them  at 
this  day,  Sudàn.  The  Beduin  landlord  tribes  look  in  every  year  to  eat  eight 
months  their  own  dates  of  thèse  villages. 

khaybar  was  lately  of  the  estâtes  of  Ibn  Rashîd,  prince  of  Shummar, 
but  now  occupied  by  the  Doivla,  which  is  hère  the  government  of  Médina. 
After  so  long  famine  and  jeopardy  in  Arabia  I  had  looked  rather  to  find 
some  repose  in  a  place  held  by  the  Ottoman  arms,  but  it  happened  far 
olherwise.  Hère  was  but  a  score  of  irregular  soldiery  and  I  was  attached 
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by  their  offîcer,  boing  a  Nasarany  and  a  spy,  as  hc  imagined,  of  tbe  Muskôv, 
spoiled  of  ail  things  by  the  guilty  unpaid  vvrctcli  and  dotuined  two-and-a-iiail 
inontbs  (more  than  ail  this  second  Arabiaii  winter,  ihe  cliill  season  is  thcre 
abont  five  vveeks,  with  hol  mid-day  sunshine),  and  daily  ihrcatened  with 
dcalii  aniong  them,  also  it  was  a  low  time,  almost  of  famine  at  Khaybar. 
In  this  distress  I  had  there  perislied  or  must  hâve  desperatciy  broken  from 
them  al  adventure  to  the  pathless  Harra ,  but  a  worthy  person  of  Médina, 
the  only  white  nian  wbo  had  sellled  at  Rhayhar,  with  a  nobility  of  niind, 
most  seldom  seen  amongst  them,  succoured  me  and  constantly  defended 
niy  loiiely  life  ihose  long  months  over,  until  the  rescript  came  from  the 
Pasha  of  Médina  for  my  release  and  the  restitution  of  my  goods.  Net  seldom 
I  had  wandored  with  that  good  man,  wbo  bound  hiniself  surety  for  me  in 
the  Iviiaybar  vaileys  and  upon  the  Harra  sceking  ancicnt  inscriptions  but 
we  found  none,  and  though  he  was  a  bunter  and  there  nothing  missed  bis 
wonderful  eyesight ,  besides  those  two  orthree  (pi.  XXVIII,  et  XL VIII,  fig.  Sa) 
in  singular  characters  of  the  désert  upon  the  next  figgera  with  ancien! 
images  of  the  antelope  and  other  animais,  yet  some  I  saw  kufic,  upon  sand- 
stone  underlying  rocks  lower  in  t!)e  valley  and  left  them  for  weariness. 

Khaybar  in  the  knavish  irony  of  thèse  negro  villagers  is  an  island.  There 
lies  but  one  way  from  hence  which  is  to  Médina.  1  must  perforée  return 
over  ihe  roide  déserts  northward  :  delivered  from  Khaybar,  I  went  again 
towards  Hayil ,  whither  when  I  came  the  Emir  was  absent  upon  an  expédition 
and  bis  deputy,  a  Galla  libertine  of  the  Prince's  household  would  not,  a 
second  time  (which  is  the  morose  condition  of  the  Mohammedan  iohuma- 
nity),  receive  the  Nasarany,  allcging  that  many  fanatical  persons  were  hère 
ready  to  kill  me  and  that,  the  Emir  away,  he  could  not  contain  them.  Thus 
rejecled  anew  into  the  vast  déserts  I  wandered  southward,  tili  at  fewjour- 
neys  end ,  my  Beduins  iorsook  me  at  tents  o(  Heteym.  But  thèse  poor  people 
received  me,  not  without  humanity,  I  hired  from  them  camel  carriage  and 
crossed  eastward  to  the  next  Beduin  trihesmen  of  Harb  encamped  near  So- 
leyma.  From  those  Harb  I  set  forward  with  a  rafik  to  pass  the  déserts  toEI- 
Kasîm  and  arriving  as  a  sunset  at  Boreyda,  I  enlcred  the  town  and  alightcd 
at  the  Prince's  hostel  or  place  of  public  entertainment;  wliere  the  same  eve- 
ning,  the  Nasarany  being  known  r.t  tbe  crying  to  the  last  prayers  and  left 
alone  in  the  court  yard,  I  was  robbed  and  slripped  evenof  my  clothingby 
tho  vile  hostel  servants  :  the  things,  as  he  heard  it,  were  presentiy  restored 


to  me  by  comiiiaiid  of  the  deputy  Emir.  The  day  after  was  an  luibbub  and 
questing  in  the  tovvn  to  the  deputy  Emir  (brotber  of  the  Emir,  also  absent 
upon  the  spring  warfaring  expédition,  v.  II  Sam.  ii,  i)  that  he  should  de- 
iiver  me  to  the  people  to  be  put  to  death.  «A  Nasaraiiy  (tbey  ciaiuoured) 
had  dared  to  enter  their  town,  and  that  he  ought  not  be  let  go  forth  alive, 
and  was  not  in  this  time  the  Sultan  of  Islam  making  sheep-slaughter  of  ail 
ihe  accursed  nation  of  Nasara?  »  This  uproar  iasted  among  them  for  my  Hfe 
till  past  nighlfall.  The  fanatic  peasanl  deputy  Emir  had  of  liis  own  nature 
given  me  very  willingly  into  their  hands,  if  he  had  not  feared  as  a  ruler  : 
Il  Ye  might  (lie  answered  them)  bave  done  it  in  the  désert,  you  liear  my 
word;  I  say  also  and  if  you  had  killed  him  it  had  been  well  enough,  but 
there  shall  be  no  uproar  in  ihe  town.  »  The  morrovv  corne  he  sent  me 
forth  from  the  place  with  a  camelcer  who  should  carry  me  to  Aneysa.  Thèse 
now  great  towns  of  middie  Ncjd,  iiave  been  founded,  as  I  oould  learn  of 
their  sheykhs  ^,  since  only  five  centuries.  The  population  of  Boreyda  with 
her  suburbs,  I  esleem  nearly  6,000  and  of  Aneysa  y  000.  And  though  see- 
ming  far  apart  on  the  maps,  ihey  are  separated  by  hardly  i  1  miles  of  nefùd 
sand,  in  whose  midst  is  the  bed  of  the  great  Wady  e'  Rommah.  Like  to  this 
is  ail  Kasîm,  a  plain  of  deep  sand  («*^)  with  many  oases  of  palm  villages, 
since  the  ground  water  of  the  great  wady  is  near.  The  cameleer  by  the  secret 
order  of  the  Boreyda  deputy  Emir,  forsook  me  a  mile  without  the  township 
of  Aneysa,  which  nevertheless  I  entcred  with  better  than  the  appearing 
fortune.  It  was  now  May  iSyS. 

The  Emir  of  Aneysa,  the  first  free  town  in  Arabia,  was  a  worlhy  man  of 
an  excellent  spirit,  such  as  they  use  to  call,  of  theold  taken  up  bookish  By- 
zantine viOTd,jilsùf,  without  any  illiberal  fanaticism  of  bis  ancient  blood  in 
religion.  I  saw  hère  a  new  civil  manner  of  fhe  Arabian  life,  to  be  preferred 
to  ihat  which  smells  of  tyranny  at  llayil.  Hère  are  many  considérable  mer- 
chants  traders  of  late  years,  partly  established  in  the  far  off  coast  and  river 
towns,  Jidda,  Bosra,  Badgad;  men  of  libéral  understanding.  Thèse,  with 
those  of  Boreyda  and  e'  Russ ,  townsmen  of  the  Nefùd ,  dwelling  in  the  midst 
of  the  peninsula,  are  besides  the  labourers  of  the  soil,  cameleers  and  traf- 
lickers  as  far  as  the  Iwo  coasts,  a  sort  of  Lombards  of  Arabia.  Yet  of  thèse 
townsmen  the  large  part,  chielly  of  the  home  dwelling  remain,  of  the  harsh 
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wahabby  fanatism  with  the  slieykhs  of  the  religion  [Muttowwa),  who  in 
their  friday  mid-day  preachings,  blamed  the  slackness  of"  the  Emir  himself. 
and  the  less  than  godiy  zealous  mind  of  the  wealthy  mcrchants,  wliich  had 
ai  first  received  into  tiie  town,  and  since  favoured  the  Nasarany,  and  the 
Nasara  wcre  upon  a  false  way  of  idolati-j  not  plcasing  to  LUlah.  Thosc  of 
the  crudc  fanaticism  were  sbortiy  strong  enough  to  oxpel  the  stranger,  even 
contrary  to  the  good  wiil  of  the  Emir,  and  of  the  better  sort.  The  Emir 
sent  me  by  night  a  journey  soulhward  to  Khabbera,  a  nefùd  town  whose 
tilled  iands  arc  in  the  Wady  before  e'  Russ.  Then  I  was  hke  to  be  cast  avvay 
miserably  there  not  remaining  in  my  hand  in  so  hostile  a  country,  so  much 
as  might  buy  the  covetous  service  of  any  needy  souI ,  or  caravan  carriage 
to  the  coast.  1  was  thus  three  bitter  days  until  (more  than  my  hope)  those 
good  merchant  friends  at  Aneysa  sent  for  me  again  :  they  had  prevaiied 
with  the  Emir  to  recall  me,  but  for  the  opposition  of  the  people  I  might 
no  more  enter  their  town.  The  Emir  and  my  friends  had  appointed  me  to 
dwell  in  a  palm  ground,  a  mile  or  two  outlying  beyond  the  walls,  tili  the 
time  of  the  caravans  setting  out,  when  I  might  départ  in  some  of  tliem.  The 
country,  being  at  présent  infested  by  intruded  Beduins  of  Kahtaii  from  El- 
Vemen ,  there  was  yet  no  caravan  passage  and  I  awaited  other  two  months 
thus.  1  had  found  now  some  human  relief  of  the  foreign  traders,  which 
return  commoniY  to  pass  every  second  or  their  third  season  at  home,  in 
Nejd.  I  may  speak  of  one  of  remarkable  mind,  who  had  passed  some  time 
in  India,  in  whose  brothcrly  converse  it  bas  sometimes  seemed  to  me  as 
the  man  were  an  European  and  that  1  was  becorae  of  the  Arabs.  He  thought 
it,  of  bis  Arabian  nature,  a  wonderful  foily  that  any  holding  bis  way  in  so 
perilous  counti'y  should  pubiish  himself  En^leysy  and  Nasarany,  and  since 
I  could  not  take  any  provident  care  for  my  own  life,  he  would  bave  a  care 
for  me.  He  saw  my  clothes  rent  of  late  by  the  town  robbers  of  Boreyda  and  a 
first  word  of  bis  brotherly  kindness,  and  surely  miraculous  in  any  Arabian, 
was  in  profTering  me  to  the  présent  need,  two  or  three  hundred  reaJes, 
told  in  my  hand.  This  I  refused,  consenting  only  that  he  should  advance 
upon  my  bill,  payable  at  the  coast,  some  20  reaies.  He  looked  upon  Eu- 
rope, mistress  of  the  world,  as  the  arsenal  of  knowledge,  and  therefore 
with  merchants  eycs  adored  (an  alien  more  than  need)  as  the  source  of 
ail  power,  this  new  sun  of  our  sciences;  and  whereas  the  Mohammedan 
learning  is  ail  of  «  the  weak  and  beggardly  élément  n  a  breeding  in  and  in 
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of  their  unfounded  letters.  We  did  not  stick  to  divide  even  our  thoughts  of 
religion,  which  confessed  had  been  in  ihis  country  calamitous  to  both  our 
soûls.  —  I  break  no  confidence,  since  he  is  gone  to  eternal  resl  :  ail  who 
hâve  preached  religions  had  been  moved,  he  said,  by  sonie  covetise  of  this 
world's  life,  tommq  e  dinnea,  he  noted  «Aas^,  fraud  of  hypocrisy,  in  some 
sect  of  his  religion.  «  Providentia  incomperta,  religiones  somnia  »,  daughters 
of  the  human  imbecility  in  Nature,  grand-daughters  of  the  Kosmic  irratio- 
nal  forces,  «  religio  nobis,  mera  humanitas  est». 

My  Iriends  bid  me  choose  whether  I  would  they  should  send  me  to 
koweyt,  Bosra,  eastward  to  e'  Riath,  or  soulh  by  tlie  Mecca  road  to  Jidda. 
The  last  I  elected,  namely  to  ride  in  the  yearly  midsummer  caravan  carrying 
Nejdclarified  butter  of  the  Nomads  to  Mecca.  In  the  long  bundredsof  miles 
since  Khaybar,  I  had  not  seen  inscriplions  upon  any  clilTs  of  the  désert.  The 
country  is  always  of  Plutonic  rocks  to  Kasim.  AH  my  inscriptions  had  been 
found  in  the  western  sandstone  country.  Kasîm  is  sand  and  sand-rock,  but 
1  saw  and  heard  of  none  there  ;  I  say  not  that  there  are  none  ;  my  mind  also 
was  diverted  by  the  difïiculties  of  the  vvay.  Upon  the  Mecca  journey  I  should 
pass  over  vast  unknown  steppes  and  see  other  great  volcanic  countries  equal 
to  those  which  I  had  forrnerly  discovered  in  the  West.  But  I  foresaw  a  final 
péril  better  than  my  friends,  since  at  the  station  next  before  Mecca,  I 
must  separate  myself  from  the  caravan  about  to  enter  the  sacred  precincls, 
and  ride  20  leagues  beyond  to  Jidda  as  I  could,  and  in  setting  out  must 
thereforebuild  ail  upon  the  brittle  hap  of  finding  some  person  in  that  coun- 
try willing  to  conduct  me.  The  danger  of  kahtan  (the  noblest  blood  and 
most  malignant  of  the  Arabian  tribes) ,  dispersed  by  an  expédition  of  the  Emir 
and  townsmen  of  Aneysa  and  allied  Beduins,  we  set  forward  peaceably.  The 
sandstone  Nefûd  country  is  ended  at  e'  Russ,  from  thence  ail  is  granité  and 
basalts  four  hundred  miles  before  us  to  Mecca  and  Jidda.  This  great  land- 
breadtb  is  an  upland  plain  full  of  mountains  and  bergs  and  crags  still  as- 
cending  .southward  after  e'  Russ  for  5o  miles,  and  lies  from  thenceforlh  of 
nearly  even  height,  4,000  to  4,500  feet,  to  the  brow  of  Nejd,  beside  e'Tayif, 
which  we  passcd  in  nearly  two  weeks'  strenuous  marches  of  thèse  Nejd  ca- 
meleers.  In  ail  that  vastity  of  soil  there  is  not  an  oasis  and  which  ralher,  I 
suppose,  for  the  Jack  of  good  water  :  the  water  holes  and  wells  are  nearly 
always  brackish,  a  cause  of  fever  in  thèse  countries.  The  désert  land  is  good 
and  I  saw  in  that  long  passage,  much  better  wild  pastures  than  elsewhere  in 
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Arabia.  The  desolate  sands  seemcd  to  be  overgrown ,  in  the  midsummer  ol 
tho  year,  with  wild  bay.  We  approached  and  also  passed  ihe  summer  tropic; 
the  soil  is  no  t'urther  rainless  Arabia.  The  Nomads  iook  for  ycarly  scasonable 
rains  in  thèse  bigblands,  which  lurlher  south  set  in  about  Tayif  commonly 
in  the  last  summer  weeks  and  full  in  3o  or  !io  days.  Thèse  steppes  may 
seem  manifcstly  to  lie  under  the  skirts  of  the  monsoon  ,  and  the  old  geogra- 
phical  division  of  thegreat  Semitic  peninsula,  after  the  robust  vvisdorn  of  the 
ancienls,  into  Arabia  FeUx  and  Arabia  Déserta,  may  seem  weil  and  rightly 
estabiished,  namely  upon  the  inconstant  privation  of  the  seasonable  rains, 
which  is  under  the  northern  climate,  and  their  constant  return  in  the  south. 
In  the  last  marches  we  passed  hy  the  great  volcanic  counti'y  that  (a  geo- 
logist)  I  had  hitherto  desired  to  see,  of  lavas  and  spont  volcanoes;  which  is 
of  many  membors,  underseveral  names,  but  may  be  called  in  gênerai  from 
the  Nejd  side  Harral  el-Kesslmh  (t^-^ui:^),  and  that  the  Arabs  consider  nearly 
as  a  band,  stretching  in  the  north  almost  to  Médina.  The  most  southern 
part  (and  iherc  very  high  above  the  Tehamma)  I  saw  later  so  far  down 
as  fVady  Faiima. 

In  thèse  désert  marches  I  had  not  seen  an  inscription,  and  we  descended 
now  from  Ihe  brow  of  Nejd  to  e'Seyl;  this  is  the  old  station  Kurn  el-Menazil, 
where  ail  persons  aboiit  to  enlcr  iMecca  put  off  the  secular  clothing,  and 
having  washed  their  bodies,  are  girded  wilh  the  loin  cloth  of  pilgrims,  el- 
ihrain  and  not  unlikcly  of  the  ancient  apparel  of  the  Arabians,  whicli  has  been 
retained  in  the  religion  of  the  kaaba.  After  this,  looking  to  the  heaven  with 
devout  cries  of  hibheyk,  they  begin  to  descend  by  the  Seyi  valley  and  come 
in  few  hours  to  the  first  inhabited  place,  a  hamlet  of  the  Ilatheyl  Beduins 
Ayn  e  Zayina  which  is  a  short  stage  of  the  Tayif  cameleers  from  Mecca.  By 
the  faulty  half  malicious  négligence  of  my  caravan  companions,  notice  of 
the  approach  of  a  Nasarany  in  the  Kàfda  of  the  Kasmàn  had  been  carried 
hither  before  us,  by  Tayif  cameleers  marching  in  the  night  from  Kurn  el- 
Menazil;  and  hère  arriving  very  early  in  the  day  (where  also  I  should  part 
from  the  Aneysians  and  must  seek  further  passage),  a  man  set  upon  me,  as 
I  dismounted,  with  a  knife;  be  was  a  nomad  shérif  and  had  heard  this  taie 
relurning  homeward  from  Mecca.  \\  ith  wild  cries  be  bid  me  rehearse 
the  sliahîd  or  die  upon  bis  knife.  As  I  was  silent  there  came  another,  an 
aged  negro,  who  delained  his  arms  and  entreated  him.  The  caravan  of 
Aneysians,  servants  and  small  traders  had  ail  passed  by  and  there  were  not 


any  sheykhly  persons  amongst  them.  The  last  iiialiciously  seeing  tlie  Nasa- 
rany  mishapped  forsook  me,  and  Arabians  are  foiind  in  such  cases  next  to 
dastards.  There  was  a  throng  about  us  of  Tayif  camrleers  bere  resting, 
vvhich  were  come  hilher,  with  tbeir  iaden  beasts  in  the  nigbt  from  Mecca; 
black  skinned  men,  for  we  are  already  in  Tehamma.  —  Also  the  sacredcity 
they  ail  account  of  the  Tehamma.       ,!    ,  . 

I  was  always  weil  assured  with  secret  arms  and  might  so  break  at  an 
extrême  need  tbrough  many  Arabs.  After  nearly  Iwo  yearssuflering,  as  the 
besieged,  I  was  now  in  extrême  weakness  and  weariness  of  body,  in  con- 
science I  abhorrcd,  since  mine  was  the  provocalion  of  thèse  men's  savage 
ignorance,  le  shed  tbeir  innocent  blood.  Whilst  I  stood  on  silent  with  my 
band  to  the  pistol  hidden  under  my  tiinic,  there  was  this  contention  be- 
twcen  that  honourable  negro  and  the  ragged  nomad  slierif,  whom  he  re- 
prebended  as  a  madman.  The  negro  was  unibrella-bearer  of  the  Great 
Shérif,  Emir  of  Mecca  and  he  also  came  bitber  perchance,  to-day  ascending 
to  bis  master's  service  ut  Tayif.  The  mad-body  sberif  wretch  returned  upon 
me  so  many  times,  with  bis  knife,  the  negro  as  often  restraining  and  entrea- 
tinghim,  that  it  secmed  an  bonr.  Ail  tbe  Mecca  cameleers,  it  might  he 
3o  men  stood  in  a  rank  with  liands  at  their  short  swords  and  with  the 
stern  eyes  of  tbier  morose  l)lack  visages  glared  upon  the  lonely  Nasarany. 
The  bonest  negro  bade  the  other  remember  Jidda,  bombarded  for  the 
murder  of  one  or  Iwo  ofthe  mighty  nation  ofEuropeans,  also  their  master 
(tbe  Great  Sberif)  would  not  snrely  spare  one  wbo  brougbt  in  any  new 
trouble  upon  bis  Estâtes,  by  a  réquisition  for  strangers  blood;  besides  my 
nation  were,  he  said ,  of  tbe  Sultans  friends,  also  he  must  well  know,  that 
many  of  the  Nasara  secuiely  inbabited  Jidda.  Finaliy  it  was  agreed  between 
them  that  notbing  otigbt  to  he  done  by  private  violence,  but  let  ail  be  in 
course  of  huv;  there  was  no  cause,  but  if  he  would  needs  accuse  me  it  must 
be  before  tbe  great  Sberif  of  Mecca,  then  in  summer  résidence  at  e'Tayif  ; 
also  be  sbould   carry  nie  sufely  at  bis  péril  tbither. 

This  last  accident  increased  my  already  extrême  fatigues,  but  with  this 
I  sbould  now  see  Tayif.  At  sunset  tbey  set  forth  and  we  niarched  slowly 
upwards  by  the  Seyl  valley  ail  that  nigbt;  before  the  sunrising  we  were 
again  at  Kurn  el-Menazil,  where  as  we  rested,  coveting  only  to  spoil  me, 
rather  than  in  any  godiy  care  for  my  religion,  the  scélérate  nomad  sberif 
plucked  out  his  knife  anew  to  take  away  ihe  life  ofthe  Nasarany  and  sava- 


— ^>.(  35 

gely  the  cameieers  shouted  to  eut  the  Kafir  in  morsels  and  some  beat  me. 

1  yielded  them  the  things  and  (extrême  mishap),  my  arms  were  now  first 
discovered  and  lost  to  me  in  Arabia.  We  marched  again  at  afternoon  and 
slowly  ail  the  next  night,  mithil  e'niml,  at  the  ants' pace  as  the  Mecca  came- 
ieers use ,  whose  beasts  are  very  small  and  feeble ,  and  arrived  before  Tayif 
at  the  daybreaking.  The  hardness  of  my  Arabian  travei  was  then  ended , 
for  as  ever  the  Great  Sheril'  heard  of  this  case,  hesent  me  immediately,  as 
he  was  a  good  man  of  peiTectIy  libéral  gentio  mind,  to  be  kindly  enter- 
tained  in  ihe  house  of  bis  aide-de-camp,  and  whilst  I  remained  at  e'  Tayif 
he  took  pleasure  to  talk  with  me  at  bis  audiences  and  hear  the  taie  of  my 
travels  in  the  (to  them  also  as  good  as  unknown)  nomad  Arabia,  and  he 
would  bave  sent  me  forward  whithersoever  1  had  desired  in  bis  Estâtes, 
and  with  his  safe  conduct  and  furtherance,  to  visit  the  valleys  of  El-Yemen  : 
and  this  I  couid  hâve  wished,  but  sickness  of  the  Arabian  ciimate  lay  now 
heavy  upon  me  and  my  life  was  worn  to  the  grave;  also  the  past  might 
well  suffice  me.  The  Great  Shérif  would  that  I  should  see  ail  that  pilgrim 
strangers  visit  at  e'  Tayif,  his  men  showed  me  amongst  other  the  idol  stones 
el-Lzzah (long  some  20  feet) .  el-Hnhbal [\ong  5  or  6  feet) ,  el-Lâta{long nearly 

2  5  feet)  :  which  are  great  rude  blocks  of  the  grey  granité  of  that  counti-y, 
without  the  marks  of  any  tooJ,  and  remaining  such  as  they  hâve  tumbled 
from  the  next  mountains  in  the  beginning  of  the  world.  When  he  saw  me 
suflîriently  refreshed,  the  good  Shérif  gave  me  an  escort  for  Jidda;  bid- 
ding  his  servants  lead  me  to  tlie  best  houses,  where  so  we  came  in  theWady 
Fatima ,  and  to  show  me  a  certain  inscription  of  which  he  had  a  fantasy,  in 
aria  httie  before  Kurn  el-Menazii  (pi.  XXVIII). 


TRANSCRIPTION  ET  TRADUCTION 

DES   INSCUIPTIONS  NABATÉENNES 

DE  MEDAÏiV-SALIH. 


Les  inscriptions  ont  été  classées,  non  par  ordre  chronologique, 
mais  selon  l'ordre  le  plus  commode  pour  l'étude.  On  a  mis  d'abord 
les  inscriptions  les  mieux  écrites  et  les  mieux  conservées.  L'ordre 
chronologique  a  été  rétabli  dans  le  tableau  p.  53.  On  suppose  le  lec- 
teur au  courant  des  résultats  obtenus  par  M.  de  Vogué,  Sjne  centrale, 
Inscriptions  sémitiques,  Paris,  18G8-1877,  et  des  travaux  publiés  dans 
le  Journal  asiatique,  avril  et  octobre  iSyS,  février-mars  187/i. 

N"  1. 
De  l'an  4 1  de  J.-C. 

m'S  îcaT  nSx  N'isaa  'i 
kdSo  la'ja'?  mn  rue?  jd'J 

Ceci  est  le  mesgeda  '  qu'a  fait  élever  Serouh ,  lils  de  Touca ,  à  Aéra  '•'  de  Bosra  ^, 
grand  dieu.  Dans  le  mois  de  nisan  de  l'an  1  du  roi  Malchus. 

'  Coinp.  Vogiié ,  Syrie  centrale.  Iitscr.  sémit. ,  p.  1 1  g.  La  représentation ,  p.  1 1  g  et 
pi.  XIV,  prouve  bien  que  X13DD  désigne  un  cippe  sacré.  —  '  Ou  Aeda.  —  '  Conip.  Sal- 
kliad.  V'ogûé,  p.  107. 


N°  2. 
De  l'an  2  de  J.-C. 

mnn  la  nS\*in  na  oaaa  naj;  n  '  N-iaa  nji  ■ 

nîv  nau  m'a  oninxi  anvsih  nma  na^'^ai  q 

NTtt'n  ]l;^■'^  nay  om  luaj  ^So  nmn'i  j/^-p  .■! 

jar'  ja  r[v>p-\  imjai  njav  ;o  nS^i  namoi  u 

psj'  IN  nn'  jnj'  in  -  ^ni'  in  jar'  p  in  nji  Niaa  5 

nniai  d30d  ^  l'i*  na  lap'  p  in  cjW  in  ^  nj  njo  fi 

'■'noi'  'n'NT  '^a'na  n*?];»  may  ah  n  pi  omn^i  7 

■'  DjpN  '''31  \'Si"  î'noc;  imjaSi  iSam  NncnS  8 

•     '   '        T  îa  ana  m'a  psj'  'i  ja  nySa  ^  'mn  îj^n  **  j'j'Spa  0 

in  xma'  '°i\'jn  xiaaa  nma  na'Sa  in  oaaa  10 

•    '■ m3i'"J3r  "13  M^i\3m 

C'est  ici  le  caveau  que  firent  faire  Camcam,  fils  de  Touallat,  fils  de  Taharam, 
et  Coleibat,  sa  fille,  pour  eux,  pour  leurs  enfants  et  leurs  descendants,  au  mois 
de  tebcth  de  l'année  neuvième  de  Hartat,  roi  des  Nabatéens,  aimant  son  peuple. 

Que  Dusarès  et  Martaba  et  Allât ,  et  Menât  et  Keis  maudissent  celui  qui 

vendrait  ce  caveau,  ou  fachèterait,  ou  le  mettrait  en  gage,  ou  le  donnerait,  ou 
en  tirerait  les  corps,  ou  celui  qui  y  enterrerait  d'autres  que  Camcam  et  sa  fille  et 
leurs  descendants.  Et  celui  qui  ne  se  conformerait  pas  à  ce  qui  est  ici  écrit,  qu'il 
en  soil  justiciable  devant  Dusarès  et  Hobal  et  Menât,  gardiens  de  ce  lieu,  et  qu'il 

paye  une  amende  de  mille  selaïn ,  à  l'exception  de  celui  qui  produirait 

un  écrit  de  Camcam  ou  de  Colcibal,  sa  fille,  ainsi  conçu  :  «Qu'un  tel  soit  admis 
dans  ce  caveau  •>. 

Wahbélahi,  fils  de  Abdobodat,  a  fait  '2. 

.,  .. .  !j     ;i.  .,ii. 

'  Cf.  Freytag,  I.  IV,  p.  46-47-  —  ^  Arabe  yjSj.  —  ^  Peutêtre  iB^a.  «cadavre».  — 
'  Arabe  ^.—  '  Cf.  n"  3.  6,  7,9,  10,  11.  —  '  Cf  n"3,6,  7,  9,  10.  —  '  C'est  le 
mot  talmuclique  Oi'p  —  census.  Voir  n°  7.  —  '  Syriaque  ivsm;  existe  aussi  en  himyarite. 
—  '  Gf  n°  3 ,  6 ,  7,  9  ,  10.  —  '"  Peut-être  JUjs .  —  "  Comparez  l'ètrolrjae  des  Grecs.  — 
"   Cf  n"  2  el  n"  7. 


—-»-»•(  39  jK-t — 

N»3. 
De  l'an  /lO  de  J.-C. 

iVxn  mS'i  nc'aj'?  'xanan  vjnaiN  la  2 

j'l?3iN  njc  jD'j  m'3  Dn'j3i  ^nn:^e  3 

Dm  1D33  Y'^a  nmn'?  n:iom  h 

ijx'  1K  jm'  IN  iiv  'T  imnœ-«  "^  wnj  kSi  noy  5 

13;*  m3;?^3i•  13  ['nSN3mJ  nji  ^nas  6 

Ceci  est  le  caveau  qu'a  fait  faire  Mali,  le  stratège,  fils  d'Euplironius, 
réparque,  pour  lui-même  et  pour  ses  enfants,  et  pour  Vaal,  sa  femme,  et  pour 
ses  fils,  dans  le  mois  de  nisan  de  l'année  quarante-huitième'  de  Hartat,  roi  des 
Nabatéens,  aimant  son  peuple.  Que  personne  n'ose  ni  vendre,  ni  mettre  en  gage, 
ni  louer  ce  caveau-ci. 

Wahbélahi,  fils  de  Abdobodat,  a  fait*.  A  perpétuité. 

'  Pour  ces  litres ,  voir  V'ogiu' ,  p.  i  o3  et  1 14.  —  "  H  )'  a  ici  sans  doute  E^IJN-  Cf.  n°  i o . 
ligne  9.  —  '  Cette  date  allonge  encore  le  règne,  déjà  reconnu  si  long,  de  Hartat  Philo- 
dènie;  cf.  n"  i/i.  —  *  Cf.  n°  2.  A  trente-huit  ans  d'intervalle,  cela  surprend. 


N°  h. 
Date  illisible,  vers  2  5  après  J.-C. 

N1ÏT  ^3  'W  na;?  n  Kias  nai  i 

'  piïN3  pnsN  mnxi  m*?'!  nra:'?  a 

jsnxK  ^jnV  njn  w^naaa  i3j3n'  ah  m  3 

N133  fmn'  iih^  prn'  nS  'ii  i5iy!<3  4 


— M-(  40  )^-i — 

Ti'Ki  ^e'?i;'^  l'i'  ma;?'  n  pi  njn  5 

qSx  [^r'^o]  NjNio  nha  NncnS  noj?  fi 

m-^mm^&njv  p'j  m'a  ''mn  7 

nnsN  noy  om  loaj  7^0  nmnS  8 

laj?  nSos  9 

Ce  caveau  a  été  fait  construire  par  Seli,  fils  de  Riswa,  pour  lui  et  pour  ses  fils 
et  pour  ses  descendanls  en  ligne  légitime.  Que  ce  caveau  ne  soit  point  vendu, 
qu'il  ne  soit  point  mis  en  gage,  et  quiconque  fera  autrement  que  ce  qui  est 
marqué  ici ,  il  sera  redevable  au  dieu  Dusarès,  notre  Seigneur,  de  mille  selaïn  .  .  . 

Dans  le  mois  de  nisan  de  l'année de  Hartat,  roi  des  Nabatéens,  aimant 

son  peuple.  Aftah  le  tailleur  de  pierre  a  fait. 

'  Forniule  très  fréquente.  —  '  Comp.  Daniel,  ii,  i  i  ;  m,  28;  vi,  S.  —  ■'  Comp. 


Date  illisible,  au  moins  pour  le  premier  chiffre,  peut-être  de  l'an  16  après  J.-C. 

,,,    ,  13  ' 'nVxo'H  laj,'  'T  N1S3  nan  i 

naxS  nji  ttisD  an'i  ncaj'^  n'ian  a 

lov  pr  p  ion*?;  ma  nnn:N  .3 

xasn  'T  Sa  na  layn  't  m'a  'i  Nnamo  ', 

voaj  7*70  nnin*^  -mm',7m.n2V2  5 

nor  om  6 

Ce  caveau  a  été  fait  construire  par  Teimélahi ,  fds  de  Hamlat ,  pour  lui-même, 
et  il  a  donné  ce  caveau  à  Ammah,  sa  femme,  fille  de  Golhom  3.  En  vertu  de 
l'acte  de  donation  qui  est  dans  sa  main,  elle  peut  en  faire  ce  qu'elle  voudra.  En 
l'année  3  de  Hartat,  roi  des  Nabatéens,  ain)ant  son  peuple. 

'  Voir  les  inscriptions  sinailiques.  —  '  Chiffres;  les  trois  signes  d'unité  sont  seuls 
visibles.  —  '  C'est,  je  pense,  l'ancien  nom  de  ^y^- 


^ll 


N"  6. 
Date  en  partie  illisible;  de  l'an  3,  1 3,  23  ou  33  de  J.-C. 

m    NT.TN    '01    "'33    'mSy    'D'XI    -3'n3     7 

;d'j  m'3  imaoi  x'-im  nJi*'^"'  nS3  8 
na];  om  iu3j  "[Sa  nninS  jm-rr?  nac  9 
'>:'?i"i  ja  Tï'  IX  njT  «-1333  ^wiSxn'  n  p  Ssi  10 

Ceci  est  le  caveau  que et  à  leurs 

descendants  et  à  quiconque  viendra  * 

tout  homme  qui et 

quiconque  le  mettra  en  gage 

Et  quiconque  fera  autrement  que  ce  qui  est  écrit,  aura  sur  lui''  le  double  de 
la  valeur  de  tout  ce  lieu-ci  '',  et  la  malédiction  de  Dusarès  et  de  Menât.  Dans  le 

mois  de  nisan  de  Tan de  Harlat,  roi  des  Nabatéens,  aimant  son  peuple. 

Et  quiconque dans  ce  caveau  ou  changera  quelque  chose  à  ce  qui 

est  écrit,  il  aura  à  payer  à  Dusarès  mille  selaïn 

Aftah  [le  tailleur  de  pierre  a  fait  *]. 

'  Cf.  n"  2.  —  '  Cf.  n"  2.  —  '  Cf.  n"  lo.  ligne  lo.  —  '  Cf.  n"  2.  —  '  Sans  doute 
«  apportant  un  écrit  pouj  être  enterré  dans  le  caveau  ».  —  °  C"est-à-dire  «  sera  tenu  de 
payer».  —  "  XinX,  \ocas ,  sens  de  ^ànos,  locuJus,  pour  «tombeau».  —  '  \'oir  n"  à. 


— «•(  42  ).«— 

N"  7. 
De  l'an  3  avant  J.-C.         ,;ii.  : 

omnNi  on'j3'7i  inan  p  nja  nSn"?  nS»n'  n  no  'mnxi  a 

•;  n'i/vyV  r\''-\h''  nu  NTsaa  napjr  m  obv  ij;  pTXNa  pnsx  3 

■iT'i'C'^1  ni!  nSn  naa  no'W  nn'  c«  inxr^^n.ii'ijot  4 

m  NT33  j3t»  'T  omnxi  onuai  pian  'hirni  iTyu'  jo  nSa  vmk  5 

xp"iïK'7  nT3  anan  mj/'^a  na  cijic'?  m's  ix  namo  ana'  ix-  6 

'ki  r\:i  Ti-a  nay  jo  nn'?3  napa*?  anai  nn'^  iîc  a'c?:'?  ix  -j-,p'^  ^x  7 

'mn  ON"  au?on  7»i?'7d  :][Da  Njxjna  n*?»  «nc^nS  ojp  na;;  8 

[yjanx  n:a  p'j  m'a  xcp  ••'\r<!MBm>Â\->  m  ^n.^D  nm-  NjxnaS  9 

«'"^Ds  mai;iai;i  Non  nay  om  loaj  7^3  nmn'?  10 

C'est  ici  le  caveau  que  fit  Khaled-,  fils  de  Xanlen,  pour  lui  et  pour  Saïd,  son 
fils,  et  pour  les  frères  quels  qu'ils  soientde  ce  dernier,  enfants  mâles  qui  naîtraient 
à  Khaled,  et  pour  leurs  fils  et  leurs  descendants,  par  descendance  légitime,  à  per- 
pétuité. Et  que  soient  enterrés  dans  ce  caveau  les  enfants  de  Saïd 

Soleimat,  fille  de  Khaled tout  homme,  hors  Saïd 

et  ses  frères  mâles ,  et  leurs  enfants  et  leurs  descendants,  qui  vendra  ce  caveau 

et  en  écrira  une  donation   ou à  n'importe  qui ,  excepté  celui  qui 

aurait  un  écrit  en  forme  dans  sa  main, 

Celui  qui  ferait  autrement  que  ceci  devra  au  dieu  Dusarès,  notre  Seigneur,  une 

amende  de  cinquante  seXaln  d'argent notre  Seigneur Keïs. 

Dans  le  mois  de  nisau  de  la  quatrième  année  de  Hartat,  roi  des  Nabatéens, 
aimant  son  peuple.  Douma  et  Abdobodat,  sculpteurs. 

'   Peut-être  TI'N.  Pour  la  suite,  voir  n"  i.  —  "  Peut-être  ID*?!!. 


'i3 


N'8. 
Date  illisible  ;  vers  l'époque  même  de  notre  ère. 

noaciKi  nx'Tj  ^a  lojj;  nay  n  Nisa  njT    i 

njT 'Nnnsi  Kiaa  nSn  i03;?Si  n'nx  3 

[Kjnnyï  Nnsa  p  jnn»  nSn  noaDiN*?!  4 

[na  'iJN'mji  \*n3io  -x'mj  p  npSm  5 

Nj'Q'mo  N»mj  |o  pnpSn  inay"?!  fi 

pivNa  piyx  DmV»'^i  on^  na  n  n'hui  7 

1033 1"?!:  nmn'^rŒ^Mnjc  nao  n[n]'3  8 

i3y  K'70S  ^"(3  nnsK  nor  om  9 

Ceci  est  le  caveau  que  firent  Anam*,  fils  de  Gozeiat,  et  Arsacès,  fils  de  Tateim 

le  stratège et  Calba,  son  frère®.  A  Anamou  appartiendra  le 

tiers  de  ce  caveau  et  sépulcre,  et  à  Arsacès  les  deux  autres  tiers  de  ce  caveau  et 
sépulcre,  et  la  moitié  des  niches  du  côté  est  et  les  lociili  [qui  y  sont].  A  Anemou 
appartiendra  la  moitié  des  niches  du  côté  sud,  elles  locali  qui  y  sont.  (Ces  locali 
appartiendront)  à  eux  et  à  leurs  enfants  en  ligne  légitime.  Dans  le  mois  de  tebeth 

de   l'année de  Harlal,  roi   des  Nabatéens,   aimant   son   peuple. 

Aflah,  le  tailleur  de  pierre,  a  fait. 

'  Ar.  gj*i  «  tombeau  ».  —  '  Ar.  *a.j^  «  fosse  ».  —  *  La  comparaison  avec  le  n°  d  ne 
permet  guère  de'considérer  Ta  autrement  que  comme  une  faute.  —  *  Cf  Ava(ios  nom 
du  Hauran.  —  '  Cf.  XaAêâs.  Jour,  asiat.,  janv.  i88o. 


N"  9. 
A  l'intérieur  d'un  cavciu;  de  l'an  16  de  J.-C. 

-tcn  na  nw\n  i3j;  n  «nia  njn  i 
nnjaSi  'nS  n  nijq  133  nvQiS  r^m  » 


nn'  psj'  IN  nn'  nns  oans  jai  3 

Nj\-io'7  -naj;  ti'n  qx  x''i?n'  «ma  p  .'1 

Tc^n  q*^»  î'j;''o  noî?  om  luaj  ^So  nmn  5 

onSa  N'n^NT  xNna  n^a  ^e^c?^^  ?;:•:■  6 

n-  3'r!3  N'mj  .t3x  •.rapcpj'  't  70  7 

nmnS^^<?  Dû  njc'a  ^Kmmmm'\'>2mtt'^.    9 

no];  ont  loaj  ^So  10  " 

Ce  loculus  a  été  fait  par  Tousouh,  fils  de ,  pour  lui,  de 

son  vivanl,  et  pour  ses  filles.  Et  quiconque  le ou  le  tirera 

hors  de  la  fosse, qu'il  paye  à  notre  Seigneur  Hartat, 

loi  des  Nabatéens,  ami  de  son  peuple,  mille  selaïn ;  et  au  dieu  Dusarès, 

seigneur  de  tous  les  dieux.  Celui  qui la  fosse 

la  malédiction  de  Dusarès  et  de  tous  les  dieux .... 

Dans  le  mois  de de  l'année  2  3  de  Hartat,  roi  des  Nabatéens, 

ami  de  son  peuple 

'   Exisleiis  m  suo  corpore.  —  "   Voir  n"  2. 


iV  10. 
De  l'an  77  après  J.-C. 

ncflj'?  maj/naj;  n"i3  'nj'nS  n  xnaa  njn  i 

nj'n  T  p  m'a  psj'  'i  pSi  mn^i  mS'i  2 

Njm  xnsaa  napn'  -Niapnn  xana  xi  :<, 

anao*?  mn  nawv  mariai/'^  mn  njT  xiaa  i 

na  mapnaî;  in  inj'nS  njp  na  nat  -^lo^'?  5 

ON  in:'n  dn  maynay  ox  naa;^;OC?  on  na'So  6 

xana'K  ^xa'miN  nji  Niaa  c^Taj?  't  on'^a  7 

mayiaj;  npivx  m  xnaaa  iv-iaaa  lapn'  nt  a 

l^m']  IN  nji  Niaa  jat'  n  ^ic^t  vmk  ni.t  nSi  9 


■''mn  nn  ciSx  ]''vhz>  cjdd  inum  xnc'in'?  ta 
mv  n'N  m'a  ma:  7^0  V^an  NjxnoSi  13 

Ceci  est  le  caveau  de  Hoinat,  fille  d'Abdobodat^  pour  elle,  pour  sou  fils  et  ses 
descendants,  et  pour  ceux  qui  produiront  en  leur  main,  de  la  main  de  Hoinat, 
un  écrit  en  cette  forme  :  «  Qu'un  tel  soit  enterré  en  tel  caveau  ». 

Ce  caveau  a  appartenu  à  Abdobodat, 

à  Hoinat  ou  Abdobodat,  fils  de  Malikat, 

soit    Abdobodat,   soit    Hoinat,  soit   tous    ceux  qui ce 

caveau l'écrit  que  voici  :  «  Qu'il  soit  enterré  dans  ce  caveau, 

à  côté   d'Abdobodat  ».  Que  personne  n'ose  vendre  ce  caveau,  ni  le  mettre  en 

gage,  ni dans  ce  caveau.  Et  quiconque  fera  autrement, 

qu'il  doive  à  Dusarès  et  à  Menât  mille  selaïn  d'argent,  et  autant  à  notre  Seigneur 
Dabel,  roi  des  Nabatéens.  Dans  le  mois  d'iyyar  de  l'année  deuxième  de  Dabel , 
roi  des  Nabatéens. 

'  Voir  n°  1 1.  —  '  Iniinitir  absolu  ou  plutôt  emploi  adverbial  à  la  façon  arabe  If.  — 
'  Voir  n°  ii,  où  il  y  a  VMK  Vù'"l,  et  peut-être  n°  6,  ligne  à-  ""iVI  parait  égal  à  'ïï>"l , 
ce  qui  rappelle  la  phrase  usitée  ^DT  DIX  px,  il  n'est  pas  permis  à  rhomme  »  (Deren- 
bourg).  —  '  Comp.  n"  6,  ligne  lo.  —  ^  Cf.  n°  2.  —  "  àÇJoj^  a  quelquefois,  en  arabe, 
le  sens  d'amende.  —  '  Cf  n°  2.  —  *  11  n'est  pas  probable  que  ce  soit  l'architecte- 
sculpteur  des  n°'  2 ,  3  et  7. 


N"  11. 
De  l'an  61  de  J.-C. 

[njc'ajS  lani  ma  nj'n  nnai?  n  xnaa  njn  i 

liajt'n  VMn  hcn  tih^  oSy  nr  mn^i  nnS'Si  3 

[|]oi  nn  Nisaa  njsx  ana'  in  '-jac?3'  ix  3 

'[NjpnyxS  npSn  '*ain'  n  nn  ^n'ra  nar'  n  u 

[ijoai  i^o  NaSo  laSa*?  mm  jnc^r  njca  5 


Ceci  est  le  caveau  qu'a  fait  construire  Hoinat,  fille  de  Walib,  pour  elle-même, 
et  pour  ses  enfants  et  ses  descendants,  à  perpétuité.  Et  que  personne  nose  le 

vendre,  ou  le  mettre  en  gage  ou  écrire dans  ce  caveau-ci,  et 

quiconque  fera  aulrement  que  ceci,  que  sa  part En  l'année 

vingt  et  unième  du  roi  Malchus  ,  roi  des  Nabatéens. 

'   Conip.   n°   lo,  ligne  9.    —   "  Quadrilittère   connu,    <^">*v.  ^    '  Comp.  n°  2.  — 
'  Coriip.  —  *   Formule  obscure. 


■  ••  ■       N"  12. 
Date  illisible,  antérieure  à  l'an  4o  de  notre  ère. 

m'oy   'J3   i-um   nyja   naj?   'i   xtaa   nji  i 

iK»Ti  omnNi  DmVi  oncsaS  lam  ii  a 

}iwmm  -n  n'-iy  nS  in;?ja  "inN3  tfin->  3 

i?m!Ymmmms.iimmi  oain''  xann  Niaa  jo  npVn  u 

np^n:ifwm!im'^mmmmmiii  n;n  mm  Nvjnv  5 

mmm.^:i  -'mn  i^Sx  j'i^So  cios  ma    8 
[noj;  om  luaj  7'io]  nmnS««n3tt'  n&'[nj  10 

Ce  caveau  a  été  lait  par  Maénat  et  Higr,  fils  de  Auiiérah,  fils  de  "Walib,  pour 

eux  et  leurs  enfants  et  leurs  descendants, Maénat 

une  part  de  ce  caveau-ci dans  le  licu^  de  Higr une 

part Maénat il  devra  au  dieu  Dusarès  mille  selain  d'argent 

mille  selain .  .  ^ la 

malédiction  de  Dusarès.  Dans  le  mois  de  tisri  de  l'année de  Hartat, 

roi  des  Nabatéens,  aimant  son  peuple. 

'   Comp.  Il"  2.  —  ■  Comp.  n°  2.  — ^  (>'esl-à-dire  «tombeau». 


N»  13. 
De  l'an  6  de  J.-C. 


mmmmmmmmM\Hn'i\3  nj-i 


vy  njT  N1333  n'73  Nnu3  K'jyn    5 
ttmi  Ty  nnj3  ina^a   6 

njc  n30  m»3  703  nsVo  nmn  NjNno['7i]  10 
nos;  on::[it3]33  l'^o  rimn'*?  ïb?  h 

Cette  fosse sa  fille  . 

tous  ceux  qui  y  seront  enterrés 

dans  toutes  les  fosses  qui  sont  dans  ce  caveau  autres  que 

autre  que  cette  fosse-ci 


il  devra  à  Dusarès  cent  selaïn et  à  notre  Seigneur  le  roi  Hartat  tout 

autant.  Dans  le  mois  de  thébet  de  l'année  i3  de  Hartat,  roi  desNabatéens,  aimant 
son  peuple. 

'  Formules  analogues  au  n°  2  et  dans  plusieurs  autres  inscriptions ,  en  particulier  n°  1  o . 
ligne  12. 


N°  14. 
De  l'an  Ito  de  J.-C. 

ma  np'a*?!  lO'po  t3  laz'S  ^t  xisa  nji  , 
70  m'3  psj'  p  Sdi  '  onpiïxi  onfWmmmm.  9 

^nnna  np'oi  la»  3 
?,n!2j*  n''3"i  -lapn  :  m  na  -lapn'  4 

loaj  7^0  nmnS  Njom  pyaiN  nivimmmm-  6 
noy  om  7 

C'est  ici  le  caveau  de  Sabou,  fils  de  Moqimou,  et  de  Meikal,  son  fils, 

leurs  enfants  et  leurs  descendants  légitimes,  et  de  quiconque  apportera  dans  sa 

main ,  de  la  part  de  Sabou  et  de  Meikat,  un  écrit 

qu'il  y  soit  enterré, enterré Sabou 

En  l'année  quarante-huitième  de  Hartat-,  roi  des  Nabatéens,  aimant 

son  peuple. 

'   Cnmp.  n°  i5,  ligne  2.  —  '  Voir  n°  3. 


N°  15. 
^  An  /ig  de  J.-C.  ~- 

mnNi  ni^-n  ncs:*^  itj'u?  la  ijj'aS  n  ^c^3^  nji 

n:i  NTsa  -ijn'  in  pr'  n  eux  Sa'  \'Si  ^^p^s^•1 

mmitîn  ion  7*70  a^ha  laVaS  yen  njca  oSy'? 

N^oa  DTar 

C'est  ici  le  caveau  de  Banou,  fils  de  Saïd,  pour  lui-même  et  ses  enfants  et  ses 
descendants  et  ses  asdaq.  Et  que  personne  n'ait  le  droit  de  vendre  ou  de  louer  ce 
caveau.  A  perpétuité.  En  f année  neuvième  du  roi  Malchus,  roi  des  Nabatéens. 
Hono  [fils  de]  Obeidat,  sculpteur. 

'   Comp.  n'  i4,  ligne  2. 


N°  16. 
Date  illisible,  entre  4o  et  76  après  J.C. 

m'3  paj'  pSi  j'on  ma  3 

lapn'  nap  nana  u 

la'ja'?  j'i^  njc'a  omnxSi  onV  5 

Caveau  destiné  à  Alxla,  k  Aliël,  à  Géro,  fils  de  Aut,  et  à  Ahadilou,  leur  mère, 
fille  de  Hamin,  et  à  quiconque  produira  en  sa  main   un   écrit   ainsi   conçu  : 
«  Qu'il  soit  enterré  dans  mon    tombeau  ».   A   eux  et   à  leurs  descendants.    En^ 
l'année  neuvième  de  Malchus. 

'  C'est .  je  pense ,  le  nom  de  FaûTos ,  des  inscriptions  du  Hauran. 


N°  17. 
.Non  datée. 


nnan»  nS  't  nnia  in'ona'^i  mnx 

Ceci  est  le  loculus  qu'a  fait  Tahged  pour  Mesalmana,  son  frère,  et  pour  Mah- 
niit,  sa  fille.  Qu'on  n'ouvre  pas  sur  eux  durant  l'éternité. 


__«.(  50  ).«— 

N"  18. 
De  l'an  1 7  après  J.-C. 

n  'njini  N133  nji  i 

njc'3  omSn  nn:3i  'mjsi  3 

^So  nmnV  ymxi  jnrj;  4 

noj;  am  103:  5 

Ceci  est  le  caveau  et  tombeau  que  fit  construire  Maénat,  fils  d'Anban,  pour 
lui-nième  et  ses  fils  et  ses  filles  et  leurs  enfants.  En  Tannée  vingt-quatrième  de 
Hartat,roi  des  Nabatéens,  aimant  son  peuple. 

'   Sans  doute  pour  NJ1N.  Voyez  Vogué,  p.  102. 


N"  19. 
De  l'an  79  après  J.-C. 

ns'Vo  13  rthoith  n  kiss  nji 

1U33  7^0  Sn3iV  j;3in 

Ceci   est  le  caveau  d'Amlat,   fils  de  Meleikat,  pour  lui  et  pour   ses  enfants 
après  lui.  En  l'année  quatrième  de  Dabel,  roi  des  Nabatéens. 


N'"20. 
Date  illisible. 

mA  ma  13  lunS  n  «133  nji  1 


%n^ON  N3in'  ni»  3 


C'est  ici  le  caveau  de  Higr,  fils  de et  de iial,  pour 

eux-mêmes  et  pour  leurs  enfauts  et  leurs  descendants 

En  l'année 


N°  21. 
Non  datée. 

nnja'?!  n'jaSi  ko'jto  mon  12  rtyzvh  n  N-iaa  hjt 

omSn 

Ce  caveau  est  pour  Sakinat,  fils  de  Tampat^ -  et  ses  fils  et  ses  filles  et 

leurs  enfants. 

'  Ou  :  iilille  de  Marth».  —  "  On  pourrait  lire  ^fn^3TD;  mais  je  ne  peux  croire  qu'il 
faille  voir  ici  le  sens  de  •  courtisane  ». 


N"  22. 

mn\*  Njn  ta  S'n*? 

PourHaïl,  fils  de  Donna,  (et)  ses  descendants. 


N''23. 

Abdobodat  le  sculpteur;  salut. 


7- 


— Hh(  52  W-»— 

N"24. 

Abdnialkoii  le  sculpteur;  salut. 


Salut;  Saadou  le 
sculpteur. 


N"  26. 
Souvenir  au  sculpteur.  . 


N''27. 
K3J3  'la^.x'  ni/o 


— M.(  53 


CLASSEMENT   CHRONOLOGIQUE. 


L'an  3  avant  J.-C n"  7 

L'an  2  après  J.-C ii"  2 

L'an  6  après  J.-C n°  1 3 

Vers  le  même  temps n"  8 

L'an  1 6  après  J.-C n°  9 

L'an  1  -j  après  J.-C n°  18 

Vers  l'an  25  ou  3o  après  J.-C n"'  4,  5,  6,  12,  20 

L'an  4o  après  J.-C n"'  3  et  14 

L'an  4  1  après  J.-C n°  I 

L'an  ^c)  après  J.-C n"  15 

A  peu  près  vers  5o n°  16 

L'an  fi  1 n"  11 

L'an  77 n°  10 

L'an  79 n°  1 9 


ARTISTES  MENTIONNES, 
RANGÉS  PAR  ORDRE  CHRONOLOGIQUE. 

Abdobodat n°  7  et  23 

Douma n"  7 

Wahbélahi,  fils  d'Abdobodaf n""  2  et  3 

Aftah n"  i,  6,  8 

Hono ,  lils  d'Obeidat n°  15 

Abdmalkou n°  2^1 

Saad n°  25 

11  est  remarquable  que  clans  cette  liste  on  ne  trouve  aucun  nom 
grec  bien  caractérisé.  La  civilisation  nabatéenne  avait  cependant  été 


— v>(  54  )k-.-— 

pénétrée  par  la  civilisation  grecque ,  comme  le  prouvent  certains  noms 
propres,  des  mots  tels  que  cnapTiiyo? ,  ënixpyps,  et  plus  encore  le 
style  des  monuments. 

Le  caractère  des  inscriptions  de  Medaïn-Salih  témoigne  d'im  état 
social  où  l'on  écrivait  beaucoup  et  où  les  scribes  se  livraient  à  de 
grands  caprices  de  calligrapbie,  ainsi  que  cela  eut  lieu  plus  tard  pour 
l'écritiue  coufique. 

E.  R. 


TRANSCRIPTION  DES  NOTES 

CONTENUES 

DANS   LES    PLANCHES. 


NOTES  ACCOMPAGNANT  LES  CARNETS'. 

Planche  I.  El-Akhd\b.  —  Wady  Sany. 

Fol.  a.  Fragment  of  inscription  ol'  two  lines.  Boghraz  el-Akhdar.  —  Scrawled  in- 
scription KeHat  el-Aklidar  iipon  squared  masonry  built  in  doorway. 

Fol.  h.  Rudely  liammered  upon  face  of  a  great  upriglit  tabuiar  smdstone  block. 
Wady  San  y. 

Planche  II.  Wady  Sany.    . 

Fol.  c.  Other  rude  inscriptions  in  Wady  Sany. 
Fol.  d.  Ihidem.  Fragment. 

Planche  III.  Medaïn-Salih.  —  Jebei.  Ethlib. 

Fol.  1.  20  Dec.  Jebel  Etldlb  S.  W. 

Fol.  2.  Ibidem.  Perpendicular  inscriptions  on  side  of  a  précipice  ;  beside  are  rude 
figures  of  camels  of  tlie  same  âge  as  a  part  of  the  inscriptions. 

Planche  IV. 

Fol.  3 et  à.  Jebel  Ethlib,  S.  W.  20  Dec.  Rock's  face  ,  perpendicular  inscription;  5 or 

6  letters  beyond  sight.  Ollier  perpendicular  inscriptions  higli  up  where  now  no 

climbing. 
Fol.  5.   20  Dec.  Cut  wlth  a  (ool.  —  D". 

'  Nous  avons  reproduit  intégralement  dans  tes  planches  les  notes  prises  sur  place  par 
M.  Dougbty,  pour  conserver  à  ses  carnets  leur  cachet  d'absolue  sincérité.  Dans  la  transcription  que 
nous  en  donnons  ici,  tout  en  respectant  leur  pliysionomie  primitive,  nous  avons  fait  çà  et  là 
certaines  suppressions  sans  importance  ainsi  que  certaines  niodilicatious  indiquées  par  M.  Doughty 
lui-même.  Pour  les  noms  pro])res,  nous  avons  laissé  subsister  les  variantes  que  préseutaient  ses 
notf  s  de  voyage. 


— ts«(    56   )•«^ — 

Planche  V.  Medain-Salih.  —  Jëbei.  Ethlic. 

Fol.  6.   20  Dec.  Rock's  face.  —  i2  Dec.  1876.  Face  ol'  a  rock,  uasted.  —  Scoied 

upon  Bcyt  e  Sheykli.  —  Scored  upon  another  monument.  —  Beyt  e'  Sheykh. 
Fnl.  8.  2  I  Dec.  Withoul  the  Diwan.  Rock's  face. 

Planrlio  VI. 

Fol.  7.  The  Diwan.  Rock's  face  at  ihc  Diwan.  Inscription  wilhin  the  Diwan.  Rude 
human  figures  are  chalked  high  up  with  Ghrerra  wliich  is  used  lo  mark  sheep  in 
Syne  (red  ochre).  They  are  of  the  ancients  Arab% 

/•'o/.  iS.   3  I  Dec.  Straits  of  ihe  Diwan.  Narrow  sandstone  straights. 

Plan,  he  VII. 

Fol  10.   21  Dec.  Scored  deeply  and  plain.  Strait  ofthe  sandstone  rocks.  Perpendi- 

cular  inscription  i5-20  feet  on  llie  wall  ofthe  rock. 
Fol.  11.  The  same.  21  Dec. 

PhmdK"  VIII.  ,  - 

Fol.  12.  (j  Jan.  Lightlv  scored  upon  a  rock's  face  high  np.  —  g  Jan.  Scored  under 
the  inscription  plate  of  a  monument  which  I  could  not  reach. — The  inscription 
ahove  the  great  monument  Ao  feet  wide  Mahal  el-MejHs,  eut  deeply  in  the  in- 
scription plate  in  great  Iclters.  —  (i3  Jan.  Reimpressed.) 

Fol.  lù.  16  Jan.  (and  impressed,  Jan.  18.)  Hastily  sculptured  with  single  blows 
of  a  clnsel  on  die  face  of  the  small  quai-ry,  S.  Side  of  J.  Ethlib.  The  letters  ail  dis- 
tinct, ewcpted  the  last  line  which  I  hâve  imitated  in  drawing.  Other  antirjue 
inscriptions  which  are  in  ihe  letters  of  the  funeral  monuments,  but  worn  away 
and  wasted  by  the  beating  of  the  dusty  wind,  are  not  to  be  more  legibie.  The 
quarry  is  ihus  old  as  the  monuments  and  old  as  the  Aly  inscriptions.  —  Inscri- 
bed  upon  a  building  stone  in  wall  of  Kella  (die  last  k  éléments  are  the  wasm 
or  Camcl  brand  of  the  Arab  cl-Fejîr,  nomads  of  tliis  country). 

Planche  IX. 

Fol.  13.  i5  Jan.  Scored  in  the  rough  wrouglit  niche  of  a  monument  without  in- 
scription. —  16  Jan.  J.  Edilib,  face  of  llie  rock.  Wasted. —  16  Jan.  Obscure,  near 
the  Diwan,  with  other  niany  illegible  scorings  in  the  like  letters.  And  copied 
21  Dec.  —  16  Jan.  Greal  lelters,  Strail  ofthe  Diwan.  —  J.  Ethlib  S.  .W 

Fol.  15.  Face  of  a  rock  between  J.  Ethlib  and  Kasr  el-Bint;  and  was  copied 
20  Dec;  now  more  perfectly.  —  Rocks  at  J.  Ethlib  (North).  a3  Jan.  —  Same 
rocks.  —  Idem.  —  ad  Jan.  Jebel  Etlihb  (North)  with  rude  outlines  of  camels. 

Planche  X. 

Fol.  16  et  n.  Long  inscription  in  great  letters  at  Ethlib,  above  the  Diwan 
rocks. 
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Planche  XI.  Medaïn-Salih.  —  Jebel  Ethlib. 

Fol.  18.  :3  May.  Face  ol'a  quarry,  Elhlib  Western  face.  In  part  defaced ,  witli  old 
scorings.  —  Perpendicular  inscripllon.  Forced  up  and  down. 

Fol.  19.  i3  May.  Same  quarry.  —  i5  May.  Ethlib,  opposite  the  long  inscription. 
In  the  deep  cleft  beiow. 

Planche  XII.  El  Ally.  —  El  Khreyby. 

Fol.  20.  28  Dec.  Building  stone  ofa  window  set  on  end.  The  stone,  a  tablet,  2  feet 
in  iength,  is  built  and  set  up  Icngthwise  in  the  wall  of  room  spanning  the 
Street,  in  the  manner  ihere  (see  the  plate),  at  the  side  of  a  window.  — 
Stone  in  a  wall,  a  liltle  within  the  northern  gâte,  3  feet  from  the  ground,  in 
the  like  embossed  letters;  but  somc  obscure  and  some  mutilated.  It  was  broughl 
from  the  Helweyil  enNaka,  from  which  perhaps  the  other  building  stones  were 
fctched. 

Fol.  21.  Is  the  now  the  linlel  of  a  house  door.  Is  daubed  with  whitening,  and  many 
of  the  letters  are  perished  away.  Embossed  double  letters  divided  with  embossed 
lines.  —  Obscure  inscription.  Stone  overa  doorwav;  embossed  letters.  3i  Dec. 

—  Is  scored  obscurely  upou  a  small  stone  in  a  house  wall;  not  embossed  nor  in 
terlined.  —  Old  wasm  upon  a  stone  walled  in.  —  Obscure  worn  sandstone  in  a 
wall  Embossed  lelters  and  lines.  —  Other  two  or  more  inscriptions  there  are 
upon  the  liouses  liigh  up,  I  could  not  plainly  distinguish  (discern)  the  letters. 
Others  there  are ,  some  say,  within  the  houses. 

Planche  XID. 

Fol.  22.  Aly,  4  Jan.  The  précipice  isshattered  sheer  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in 
places  also  hewn  (tooled)  ;  in  this  the  chambers  and  inscriptions" 

Fol.  23.  Klira'by,  Aly,  4  Jan.  Scored  on  the  face  of  a  sepulchre;  irregular  steps 
descend  within. 

Planche  XI\'. 

Fol.  2U.  In  the  précipice  wbere  are  hewn  the  image-tablets. 

Fol.  25.  Aly,  4  Jan.  On  an  outlying  sandstone  rock.  Scored  in  plain  great  letters. 

—  Walled  stone,  Aly,  very  obscure,   5  Jan.;  is  set  on  its  long  side  (from  El- 
Rhreyby).  —  On  a  building  stone.  5  Jan. 

Planche  XV. 

Fol.  26  et  27.  6  Jan.,  n°  3.  (Hère  begin  the  letters  to  be  embossed.)  —  (i  Jan. 

n"  4-  At  the  side  of  the  last. 
Fol.  28.  6  Jan.,  n°  5.  Beneath  the  3rd  to  the  ground. 

Planche  XVI. 

Foi  29.   6  Jan. ,  n°  1.  Above  ail  in  embossed  letters.  —  N°  2.  6  Jan.  Line  by  itself 
next  under  the  uppermost  inscription. 
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Fol  30.  5  Jan.  Building  stone  site  undcr  the  first  copied  at  ihe  window  side.  — 
Building  stone  in  an  outward  wall  uear  the  town  end  South.  —  Otiier  shaliow 
building  stone. 

Planche  XVII.  El  Ali.y.  —  Ei.  KHKEYbï.  ' 

Fol.  3i.  Aly,  4  Jan. 

Fol.  32.  Aly,  à  Jan.  Sonie  of  the  perpendicular  letters  obscure.  The  rock  is 
harder  thau  that  at  Hejr,  and  as  that  under  the  bear  in  W.  Sany-  Many  of 
the  inscriptions  without  defect,  l'resh  as  newly  scored  and  for  tins  perhaps 
were  not  hewn  more  funeral  chambers  as  tliere,  l'or  the  much  greater  diffi- 
culty  and  expense;  but  are  conimouly  loculi  perpendicular  at  the  rocks  lace. 
Thèse  locuU,  so  it  raay  seem,were  not  closed  with  any  door  or  shutters,  wood  or 
stone.  .  .,  '  :•,  .  ,       1 

Planche  XVIII.   Mubrak  en-Naka  (EZ-Mf-'/irtm). 

Foi  33.  5  May.  ,  .      , 

Fol.  3â.  Idem. 

Planche  XIX. 

Fol.  35.  5  May. 

Fol.  36.    Idem.  ■  !  : 

Planche  XX.  Rikb  el-Hejr. 

Fol.  37.   ih  Dec.  Perpendicular  inscriptions,  on  the  rock  s  lace.  —  Ostrich.  Horse- 

nian  leading  a  camel. 
Fol.  UO.   iti  Dec.  Sunset. 

Planche  XXI. 

Fol.  38.   24  Dec,    5  P.  M.  ail  plain  and   l'resh  looking  in  a  hoUow  and  shelter, 

wlierc  tlicy  may  bave  liad  custoni  to  shelter  for  the  night. 
Fol.  39.  -ilx  Dec,  5  P.  M.  Ail  like  fresli  looking  as  quite  plain. 

Planche  XXJI.  Maruttaba.  Dirai  el-Fejir.  Great  vvatei    pool.  ClilTs  oi   watering 
place  witb  many  images  ofcamels.  .     . 

Fol.  ùl  et  â2.  :!3  Feb.  |3  66i.  Is  near  Khusher-Kêesb  camp,  Fukara  district, 
nplands  above  Dar  el-Hamra. 

Planche  .XXIII.  Bisshr  and  Eejiu  desekt. 

Fol.  U3.  CUIT  one  day  East  of  Teyma. —  Face  of  a  rock,  Khusher-Kish  camp,  place 
of  the  Fukara  [dirai  el-Fejir),  with  large  outlines  ofcamels. 

Fol.  Ui.  Lower  pool  near  Ybba*  Moghrarr.  —  Fiat  rocks  Dirut  Bisshr,  sanie  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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Planche  XXIV.   Ayn  Aua.  {Ybba  Moghrair). 

Fol.  à5  e\  U6.    if)  Mardi.  Perpendicular  and  otlicr  inscriptions. 

Planche  XXV.   Ybba  Moghrair.  —  .Iebrl  Birrd. 

Fol.il.  AynAliainYbba  .Moglirayr  :  DiratBisshr.  lâMaicli. — Ayn  Aleia  at  ^052. 
Ibba  Mogaîr  niountain.  Perenniai  water  pools,  shadowed,  turned  lo  the  North, 
in  Bisliir  district ,  witli  figures  of  horses ,  dogs .  b'dùn ,  goat  aiid  wild  kinê.  —  Per- 
pendicular and  other  inscriptions,  were  one  or  two  old  arabic  inscriptions. 

Fol.  à8.  BissHR  AND  Fejir  dîiu.  The  watering  place  in  Jebel  Birrd,  with  figures  of 
camels,  and  often  antique  figures  of  the  huinan  haïul  «chef  el-Hallaiat ». 
26  AprQ. 

Planche  XXVI.  Wadt  Gârib  to  Teyma. 

Fol.  Il9.  VVady  Gârib  ,  in  the  Harrat  Aweyrid;  E.  side  :  Cliff  above  lumulus  of  Abu 
Zayds'  Mother.  Perpendicular  inscription.  —  Wasm  (old  camel  brand).  —  Scored 
table,  length  some  à  1/2  feet  of  whicli  are  several  such  in  the  place.  — Ancient 
figures  of  camels  of  large  size  :  length  5  feet.  VVady  Gàrlb,  iU  June.  —  Large 
figure  of  0  Abu  Zayds  camel  1.  scored  there. 

Fol.  50.  El  Hcjr  to  Teyma.  1  °  Cliff  between  wadies  Tliirba  and  Schellal  :  Harrat 
el-Aweyrid  East  (or  Hejr)  side.  2"  ClilT  between  Hcjr  and  Teyma  (3  1/2  leagues 
N.  of  Hejr). 

Planche  XXVII.  Teyma. 

Fol.  51  et  53.  1°  Side  slone  of  a  blocked  doorway  in  the  strait  wall,  25  yards  North 
of  Saïd's  gâte,  and  set  up  ihus  endwise.  (Another  stone  with  a  like  inscription 
said  to  be  among  the  falien  down  in  the  i-uin  of  the  Haday.  ) 
2°  Stone  ola  threshold  ,  last  liouse  but  one  towards  the  gâte  past  khalafs;  a  tablet  is 
engraved  in  the  midst,  the  letters  being  left  standing  handsomely  in  relief. 
Teyma.  The  lellers  are  high  3  inches. 

3°  Obscure  inscription  KasrZeilùm  building,  Teyma. 

Fol.  52.  Kaçr  Zellûm,  Teyma.  Four  squarred  ruins  of  rude  uncemented  blocks, 
some  3o  yards  upoii  eacli  side;  thewalls  fiUed  in  with  rubbage.  Large  block  buil- 
ding stone  in  the  wali,  laid  upon  the  side;  the  inscribcd  letters  obscure.  — 
Other  obscure  letters  upon  other  stones  Kaçr  Zellûm. 

Planche  XXVUI.  Khaïbab. 

Fol.  5i.  Thèse  the  only  antique  inscriptions  I  could  find  there;  but  many  there  are 
in  Kufic.  —  Scored  with  verv  well  drawn  figiu'es  of  animais  and  amongst  them 
the  wild  cow  (Othijahy),  upon  the  basait  figgera.  above  the  military  camping 
place. 
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Fol.  55.  Tayif  (Riii  e  Zellala).  Near  Kurn  el-Menzll  and  road  to  e'  Tavil'.  Per- 
pendicular  inscription.  In  Ria  c'  Zellala ,  near  Kurn  el-Menzil  and  road  lo  c'  Tavif  ; 
wrilten  about  a  human  effigy  and  ali  is  ijeaten  upon  a  great  rock  of  grey  granité. 


.  NOTES  QUI  ACCOMPAGNAIENT  LES  DESSINS. 
(H.  XXIX  à  XLVm.)  _         ,,, 

Cahte.  Part  of  North  Western  Arabia  aud  Nejd. 

1.  Medaïn-Salih  from  tlie  North.  —  White  sand  drifts.  Great  border.  —  Sandy  plain. 

—  Jebel  Ethlib.  —  Moslem  «  tomb  of  tlic  Paslia».  —  Il  Borj.  —   Heaped  strew  and 
arab  fents.  Garden  and  Palmers.  —  Tbc  kellat.  —  ,1.  Auweyrid.  —  ,1.  Harra. 

2.  The  ValleyPlain  of  El-Hejr.  Medaïn  Sâlih. 

3.  12  Dec.  1876,  Medaïn-Salib.  VVidlh  oi  llic  monument,  piliar  to  pillar,  22  feet.  — 
The  bird  the  body  tliick  and  as  an  owl.  The  head  is  broken  away;  is  in  high  relief. 
Globular  lined  ornaments  below  at  eitiicr  hand.  —  Within,  almost  rude  and  rough 
wrought  as  evcr  aiso  at  Wady  Mousa;  asniay  seem  fitfed  rather  for  a  burial  chamber 
tlian  for  a  dwelling.  Within  are  shallow  shelves  excavated  in  the  wall  as  for  bedding  , 
and  net  of  capacity  for  dead  bodies. 

à.  Kasr  el-Bint  rock  (West  face). 

/i  b!s.  Kasr  ei-Bint,  Dec.  1  5.  Rugged  sandstone  monument.  —  Is  inaccessible. 

5.  12  Dec.  1876.  Another  portai  in  the  rock  near  and  opposite  to  the  former  witb 
the  bird.  The  side  ornaments  winged  griffons.  The  ligures  w  asted  ;  the  central  ornament 
broken  and  weatiiered  away.  — Within  are  6  (two  in  every  waO)  deep  sunken  niches 
for  the  dead,  with  many  remaining  bones.  —  i5  Jan.  Monument  of  the  griffons  re- 
peated.        '  ^' 

6.  izi  Dec.  Other  design  of  a  doorway.  - 

7.  1 5  Dec.  The  figures  are  of  sea-birds,  thoy  say,  and  this  resembles  indeed  a 
pélican. 

8.  Another  monument  begun  from  above  and  below  only  tlie  door  opened  and  cham- 
ber cavated. 

9.  1 2  Jan.  Mahal  el-Meylis.  Is  4o  feet-wide.  Tiiis  is  a  remarkabie  landmark  for  the  Kellat. 

—  The  fronlispiece  is  unfinished ,  left  in  tho  rough  from  the  upper  level  of  the  doorway 
downwards. 

10.  27  Jan.  The  inscription  impressed.  The  monument,  unperfected  without,  williin  is 
regularly  excavated.  The  monument  within  less  than  man's  lieight. 

10».  The  section. 
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10  b.  Sliadow.  —  Recess  within  cliambcr.  —  Recess  within  sunken  sepulchre.  — 
Loculus. 

1 1.  Ificonsidcrable  UKiniimcnl.  The  upper  parts  onlv  wrought  (uit  below  tlie  rude  rock, 
tlic  niche  aiso  not  extended  below. 

12.  In  the  monument  with  the  ornament  of  Sphinxes  (Griffons)  over  the  doorway.  The 
chamber  high  above  man's  height.  —  Two  locuU  and  sunken  sepulchro  in  recess.  — 
Sunken  sepulchre  and  bones  in  recess.  —  The  likc. 

13  et  \'à.  Boij  rocks,  i  A  dec.  Within  the  second  monument  with  the  bird  (the  head  also 
awayjand  the  like  globular  side  ornanients.  The  whole  monument  without  is  as  the 
former  in  Jebel  Ethlib  perlectlv  without  difFerence.  The  four  walJs  of  the  sepulchral 
chamber.  —  The  plan  shape  within  is  very  rude  and  quite  irregular.  A  mère  funeral 
chamber,  depositor  of  the  dead;  the  whole  is  left  in  the  rougli. 

15.  Beit  .«^khraernàt.  (The  side  figures  as  with  a  long  side  haïr.) 

16.  i5Jan.  Monument  in  Kasr  el-Bint  rocks  elevated,  with  surface  sepulchres  sunk  in 
the  rock  in  front. 

17.  Site  of  Medaïn-Salih. 

18.  22  Dec.  Rsur  B'thaenah  (B'theyny). 

19.  Inscription  plate  unwritten.  Head  broken  and  wasted.  Widlh  of  bird,  2  4-  feet. 

20.  i5  dec.  Over  doorway  of  Beyt  es-Sheikli  (.\bu  el-Bint);  a  bird  as  in  the  last  drawn 
under  Kasr  el-Bint.  where  and  ihe  like  globular  side  ornamenls;  only  the  shield  of 
inscription  above. 

(In  Beyt  es-Sheikh  are  20  niches  shelvesand  3  deep  funeral  recesses.}        , 

21.  Door  next  Beyt  es-Sheikh,  S.  —  Side  view  of  a  very  fainly  sculptured  bird  next  mo- 
nument. Dec.  i5. 

(The  monuments,  where  are  open  and  sunken  sepulchres,  bave  ail  within  a  foui 
chamel-house  smell.  At  every  doorway  is  the  mortise  of  a  bar.  The  doors  were 
then  wooden  and  hâve  thus  perished.) 

22.  Kaçr  e'Çànv.  Nail  holes  upon  a  wasted  perlai  irregularly  disposed,  and  larger  boles 
at  the  sides  below. 

23.  Holes  left  in  an  irregidar  order  in  many  ol  the  monuments. 

24-29.  Ornaments  of  heads  beehan  Ethlib,  front  of  Kasr  el-Bint.  —  Kasr  el-Bint  Rocks. 
loJan.  — Crown.  Like  ornament  with  strings,  not  uncommon  over  the  doorways. 
—  Centrai  ornament  over  a  doorway  ;  resembles  an  human  head  ;  wasted  :  2  feet  high.  — 
Portai  with  ornament  of  human  head  lolling  cul  the  tongue. 

30  et  31.  ik  Dec.  Rocks  opposite  Jebel  Ethlib.  (The  interiors  of  some  of  the  funeral 
chambers  where  are  regular  sunken  sepulchres  resembles  those  about  Jérusalem.  ) 

32.  Aly,  A  Jan.  Face  of  the  précipice,  with  small  perpendicular  tombs.  Thèse  are  eut 
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in  Ihe  lengtli  of  a  hiiman  body.  —  'J'ahlets  voici  —  Hewn  obiiquely.  —  inscription 
clearly  scored  in  small  letters,  but  so  liigb  tliat  I  coukl  not  lead. 

33.   Détail. 

.3i.  The  Diwan.  Straight  witli  votive  tablets  as  in  fiie  Silt-Petra  (as  tbose  drawn  yes- 
terday.)  —  Tlie  chamber  within  quite  as  a  large  room;  it  is  not  excavated  to  a  perfect 
sc|uare,  but  soinevvlial  obliqued.  —  Tlie  floor  is  deep  sand;  there  are  l'ound  no  bones 
nnr  are  any  strawes  at  tbe  surface.  Bear.s  no  conlemporal  inscription ,  and  tbe  front 
above  is  broken  away. 

35-46.  3o  Dec.  Jebel  Etlilib,  S.  votive  tablels.  —  d  feet.  —  Other  small  votive  fablet. 
3  feet  3  in.  Rudely  eut.  —  i6  Jan.  tabiel  without  inscription,  wide  3  feet.  — An 
inscription,  bigli  5  feet.  This  impressed  also  Jan.  i8  (appears  after  this  sort;  lower 
iines  indistinct);  a  i/a  feet  wide,  rude,  empty,  effaced  inscription;  boss.  high  6  feet. 
—  a  i/a  feet.  —  Jebel  Ethlib,  N.  E.;  wide  2  feet  4  in.  Rudely  eut.  —  Jebel  Ethlib 
S.  W.  20  Dec.  Minute  monument  and  votive  tablet,  width,  5  1/2  feet.  Rock's  face; 
indistinct.  —  Otlier  minute  design.  The  monuments  al!  antique.  —  Wide,  2  feet 
à  in.  —  Wide,  2  feet.  —  Wide,  2  feet  3  in. 

!ll.  Mubrak   en-Naka,  looking   North  (el-Mezham  of  the  Beduins).   —  Désert  lliorn 

Irees.  —  Rocks  in  the  passage  heaped  with  stones.  A  place  of  malédiction. 
i8.   Khaybar. 
k9.  Scorings  to  the  high  2.5  feet.  —  20  feet  upon  the  précipice  wail. 

50.  Antique  scorccl  human  figure,  high  16  in. 

51.  Ibba  Mogaïr,  Marcb  i5. 

52.  Rhaybar;  antique  inscriptions  and  figures  of  animais. 


NOTES  QUI  ACCOMPAGNAIENT  LES  ESTAMPAGES. 

(PI.  XLIX  à  LVII.) 

1.  Strait  of  the  Diwan.  i5  Jan.  Above  the  tablet.  Face  of  the  rock. 

2.  Kasr  cl-Bint  rocks.  Inscription  high  up.  Copied  with  somc  danger.  2G  ,Ian.  The 
small  is  scored  immediately  below  and  was  copied  before  in  writing. 

3.  Ksur  B'thaenah  (B'theyny)  rocks.  i3  Jan. 

U.  27  Jan.  Inscription  above  tlie  single  unfinished  monument  (fig.  10)  between  K.  el- 
Sheykh  (Mahal  el-Meylis),  and  the  western  ksur,  to  which  I  reached,  by  tlimbing 
on  the  unfmished  pont  coniposed  ofthe  broken  part.  In  the  paper,  it  is  a  deep  hole 
in  the  soft  sandry  inscription. 

5.  Rocks  between  Kasr  el-Bint  and  Ksur  B'ihaenah  (B'theyny). 
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6.  B'thoyny  rocks.  i3Jan. 

7.  K'sur  B'iheyny  rocks.  Inscription  jjlatc  over  a  sciilptured  eagle.  One  ol  tlie  betler 
monuments.  i3  Jan. 

8.  I  2  Jan.  Monument  ijetween  Kasr  el-Bint  and  B'tlieyny. 

9.  Kasr  elBinl.  An  interior.  Jan.  y. 
10.   B'iiicynv  rocks.  i3  Jan. 

1  1.    Rocks  bctwcen  Kasr  elBint  and  Ksur  B'tlievney.  12  Jan. 

12.  Ksiir  B'theyny,  22  Dec. 

13.  Kasr  el-Binl  rocks,  10  .laii. 

14.  B'theyny  rocks,  i3  Jan. 

15.  Kasr  el-Bint  rocks,  10  Jan. 

16.  B'theyny  rocks,   i3Jan. 

17.  Froni  within  a  low  monument;  scored  upon  rougli  htwn  w.dl.  Kasr  el-Bint  rocks, 
10  Jan. 

19.  B'iheyny  rocks,  i3  Jan. 

20.  Kasr  el-Bint  rocks.  Hejr,  10  Jan. 

21.  [Pas  d'indication.) 

92.  Agréât  monument,  li8  feet  side.  On  the  inscription  plate  only  tliese  letlers.  Be- 
tween  B'theyny  and  Kasr  cl-Bint.  Upon  a  rock  alone.  1 2  Jan.  Unde.r  the  inscription 
plate,  an  eagle. 

23.  18  Jan.  Jebel  EthUb.  P'ace  o(  the  rock,  S.  W.  Side. 

24.  18  Jan.  Jebel  Etlilib.  Face  of  ihe  rock,  S.  W.  Side. 

25.  18  Jan.  Jebel  Ethlib.  Face  of  the  rock,  S.  W.  Side. 

26.  Strait  of  the  Diwan.  Face  of  the  rock.  18  Jan. 

27.  Jebel  Ethlib,  face  of  the  rock,  S.  W.  Side. 

28.  Jebel  Ethlib,  face  of  the  quarry,  S.  W.  end.  i6  Jan. 

29.  Building  stone  in  the  Keilat.  Hejr,  3  Feb. 

30.  Building  stone  in  the  Reliât.  Hejr,  3  Feb. 
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